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PROPOSALS FOR A NATIONAL JEST-|be chosen from the younger sons, nephews, 

BOOK. cousins and cousin-germans, of the Aris- 
tocracy, be immediately appointed in per- 
petuity for the compilation of a National 
Jest-Book. That, in these appointments, the 
preference sball ‘be given to those young 
noblemen and gentlemen who know the 


least of the subject, and that every care 


Ir has been ascertained, within the rns To aro aa te 
two years, that Britannia is in want of no- 
thing but an official joker. Having such 
exalted officer to poke her in the ribs when 
she considers her condition serious, and to 
put her off with a wink when she utters a 
groan, she must certainly be flourishing and|shall be taken to exclude qualified per- 
it shall be heresy to doubt the fact. By this/sons. That, the First Lord of the Jokery be, 
sign ye shall know it. in right of his office, the President of this 
“My patriotism and my national pride have | Board, and that in his patronage the appoint- 
been so warmed by the discovery, that, fol- ments shall rest. That, it shall meet as 
lowing out the great idea, I have reduced to|seldom as it thinks proper. That, no one 
writing a scheme for the re-establishment of|shall be a quorum. That, on the first of 
the obsolete office of Court Joker. It would April in every year, this learned society shall 
be less expensive to maintain than a First | publish an annual volume, in imperial quarto, 
Lord of the Jokery, and might lead to the| of the National J est-Book, » price Ten Pounds. 
discovery of better jokes than issue from that| I foresee that I shall be met at this point 
Department. My scheme is an adaptation | by the objection that the proposed price is 
of a plan I matured some years ago, for the | high, and that the sale of the National Jest- 
revival of the office of Lord Mayor’s Fool ; a} Book will not remunerate the country for 
design which, I am authorised to mention, the cost ofits production. But, this objection 
would have been adopted by the City of| will instantly vanish when I proceed to state 
London, but for that eminent body, the|that it is one of my leading ideas to make 
Common Council, agreeing to hold the office | this gem of books the source of an immense 
in Commission, and to satisfy the public, in | addition to the public revenue, by passing an 
all their Addresses to great personages, that | act of Parliament to render it compulsory on 
they are never unmindful of its comicjall householders rated to the relief of the 
duties. poor in the annual value of twenty-five 
It is not, however, of either of these in-| pounds, to take a copy. The care of this 
genious proposals - I may be permitted to|measure I would entrust to Mr. Freperick 
call them so) that I now desire to treat. It/ Pret, the distinguished Under-Secretary for 
is of another and far more comprehensive | War, whose modest talents, conciliatory de- 
roject for the compilation of a National/meanour, and remarkable success in quarter- 
Seb-Seck. ing soldiers on all the private families of 
Few people, I submit, can fail to have} Scotland, particularly point him out as the 
observed what rich materials for such a col-| Statesman for the urpose, 
lection are constantly being strewn about.} As the living languages are not much 
The parliamentary debates, the audiences | esteemed in the public schools frequented by 
given to deputations at the public offices, the | the superior classes, and as it might be on 
——- of Courts of Enquiry, the pub- | the whole expedient to publish a National 
ished correspondence of distinguished per- | collection in the National tongue (though too 
sonages, teem with the richest humour. Is|common and accessible), it is probable that 
it not a reproach to us, as a humorous nation,|some revision of the labors of the learned 
that we have no recognised Encyclopedia of Board would be necessary before any volume 
these facetious treasures, which may be pre-|shoald be finally committed to the press. 
served, and (in course of time), catalogued, by | Such revision I would entrust to the Royal 
Signor Panizzi in the British Museum ? Literary Fund, finding it to have one pro- 
‘What I propose is, that a learned body of | fessor of literature a member of its mana, ing 
not fewer than forty members, each to re-; committee. It might not be amiss to em I 
ceive two thousand five hundred pounds per) ‘lish the first volume of the National Jest- 
annum, free of Income Tax, and the whole to| Book with a view of that wealthy institution 
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and with explanatory letter-press descriptive 
of its spending forty pounds in giving away 
a hundred ; of its being governed by a council 
which can never meet nor be by any earthly 
power called together, of its boasted secrets 
touching the distresses of authors being 
officially accessible at all times, to more than 
one publisher ; and of its being a neat example 
of a practical joke. 

The style of the National Jest-Book, in 
narrating those choice pieces of wit and hu- 
mour of which it will be the storehouse, to be 
strictly limited (as everything in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ought 
to be), by precedent. No departure from the 
established Jest-Book method, to be sanc- 
tioned on any account. If the good old style 
were sufficient for our forefathers, it is suffi- 
cient for the present and all future genera- 
tions. In my desire to render these proposals 
plain, complete, and practical, I proceed to 
offer some specimens of the manner in which 
the National Jest-Book will require to be 
conducted. 

As, inthe precedents, there is a supposititious 
personage, by name Tom Brown, upon whom 
witty observations are fathered which there 
is a difficulty in fastening on any one else, so, 
in the National Collection, it will be indispen- 
sable to introduce a similar fiction. I propose 
that a certain imaginary Mr. Bull be esta- 
blished as the Tom Brown of the National 
collection. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
learned Board, in pursuing their labors for 
the present year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six, were reducing to writing 
the National jests of the month of April. 
They would proceed according to the following 
example. 

BULL AND THE &.P. 

A waggish member of Parliament, when 
vaccination had been introduced by Dr. 
Jenner upwards of half a century, and had 
saved innumerable thousands of people from 
premature death, from suffering, and from 
disfigurement—as, down to that time, had 
been equally well-known to wise men and 
fools—rose in his place in the House of Com- 
mons and denounced it forsooth. “ For,” 
says he, “it is a failure, and the cause of 
death.” One meeting Mr. Bull, and telling 
him of this pretty speech, and further of its 
eliciting from that astonishing assembly no 
demonstration, “ Aye,” cries Bull, looking 
mighty grave,“but if the Member for Nineveh 
had mistaken, in that same place, the Chris- 
tian name of a Cornet in the Guards, you 
should have had howling enough !” 

Again, another example. 


BULL AND THE BISHOP. 

A certain Bishop who was officially a 
learned priest and a devout, but who was in- 
dividually either imbecile or an abusive and 
indecent common fellow, printed foul letters 
wherein he called folks _ bad names, as 
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Devils, Liars, and the like, A Cambridge 
man, meeting Bull, asked him of what family 
this Bishop was and to whom he was related ? 
“ Nay, I know not,” cries Bull, “but I take 
my oath he is neither of the line of the 
apostles, nor descends from their Master.” 
“How, now,” quoth the Cambridge man, 
“hath he no connection with the Fishermen ?” 
“He hath the connection that Billingszate 
hath with Fishermen, and no other,” says 
Bull. “But,” quoth the Cambridge man 
again, “I understand him to be great in the 
dead tongues.” “He may be that too,” says 
Bull, “and yet be small in the living ones, for 
he can neither write his own tongue nor yet 
hold it.” 

Sometimes it would be necessary, as in the 
Tom Brown precedents, to represent Bull inthe 
light of being innocently victimised, and as not 
emg 2 that readiness which characterises 

im in the foregoing models. The learned 


body forming the National Collection would 
then adopt the following plan. 


BULL GOT THE BETTER OF. 

Bull, riding once from market on a stout 
Galloway nag, was met upon the Tiverton 
highway by a footpad in a soldier’s coat (an 
old hand), who rified him of all he carried 
and jeered him besides, saying,“ A fig for 
you. I can wind you round my finger, I can 
pull your nose any day,”—and doing it, too, 
contemptuously, while he spoke, so that he 
brought the blood mounting into Bull's 
cheeks. “ Prithee tell me,” says Bull, paci- 
fically, “why do you want my money?” 
“For the vigorous prosecution of your war 
against the birds of prey,” replies the fellow 
with his tongue in his cheek,—who indeed 
had been hired by Bull to scare those vermin, 
just when the farm-traps and blunderbusses 
had been found to be horribly out of order, 
and were beginning to be put right. For which 
he now took all the credit. “ But what have 
you done ?” asks Bull. “Never you mind,” 
says the fellow, tweaking him by the nose 
again. “You have not made one good shot 
in any direction that I know of,” cries Bull ; 
“is that vigorous prosecution?” “ Yes,” 
cries the fellow, tweaking him by the nose 
again. “You have discomfited me the best 
and bravest boys I sent into the field,” says 
Bull; “ is that vigorous prosecution?” “Yes,” 
cries the fellow, tweaking him by the nose 
again. “You have brought down upon my 
head the heaviest and shamefullest book witha 
blue cover (called the Fall of Kars), in all my 
library,” says Bull; “is that vigorous prosecu- 
tion?” “Yes,” says the fellow, tweaking 
him by the nose again. “Then,” whis- 

rs Bull to his Galloway nag, as he gave 

im the rein, “you and I had better jog 
along feebly, for it should seem to be the 
only true way of prospering.” And so 
sneaked off. 

Occasionally, the learned body would resort 
to the dialogue form, for variety’s sake, As 
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Charles Bickens.] 
thus ;—throughout these instances, I sup- 
pose them engaged with the compilation 
for the month of April in the present 
year. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN BULL AND A PERSON OF 
QUALITY. 

Person or Q. So, Bull, how dost ? 

Buu. My humble duty and service to your 
lordship, with your lordship’s gracious leave, 
—I am tolerable. 

Person or Q. The better for a firm, and 
durable, and glorious peace ; eh, Bull ? 

Buti. Humph! 

Person oF Q. Why, what a curmudgeon 
art thou, Bull! Dost thou begrudge the 
peace ? 

Buu. The Lord forbid, my humble duty and 
service to your noble lordship. But, 1 was 
thinking (by your lordship’s favour) how best 
to keep it. 

Person oF Q. Be easy on that point. 
There shall be a great standing-army, and a 
great navy, and your relations and friends 
shall have more than their share of the bad, 
doubtful, and indifferent posts in both. 

Buu. How as to the good posts, your ho- 
norable lordship ? 

Person or Q. Humph! (laughing.) 

Buut. Will your noble honor vouchsafe 
me a word ? 

Person oF Q. Quickly then, Bull, and 
don’t be prosy. Ican’t abide being bored. 

Buuu. I humbly thank your noble honor- 
able lordship for your noble honor’s kind 

ermission. Army and navy, I know, will 

oth be necessary; but, I was thinking 
{saving your noble lordship’s gracious pre- 
sence) that my good friends and allies the 

ople of France can move in concert in large 

odies, and are accustomed to the use of 
arms. 

Person oF Q. (frowning). A military 
nation. None of that here, Bull, none of 
that here! 

Buu. With your noble lordship’s magnifi- 
cent toleration, I would respectfully crave 
leave to scatter a few deferential syllables in 
the radiancy of your noble countenance. I 
find that this characteristic is not peculiar to 
my friends the French, but belongs, more or 
less, to all the peoples of Europe: whereof 
the English are the only people possessing 
the peculiarity of being quite untrained in 
the power of associating to defend themselves, 
their children, their women, and their native 
land. Will your noble honor’s magnanimity 
bear with me if I represent that your noble 
lordship has, for some years now, discouraged 
the old British spirit, and disarmed the 
British hand ? Your noble honor’s Game Pre- 
serves, and political sentiments, have been 
the cause of —— 

Purson oF Q. (interrupting). S’death, 
Bull, Iam bored. Make an end of this. 

Butt. With your honor’s gracious atten- 
tion, I will finish this minute. I was about 
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to represent, with my humblest duty to your 
noble lordship, that if your honorable grace 
could find it in your benignity to take the 
occasion of this Peace to trust your country- 
men a little—to show some greater confidence 
in their love of their country and their loy- 
alty to their sovereign—to think more of the 
peasants and less of the pheasants—and if 
your worship’s loftiness could deign to en- 
courage the common English clay to become 
moulded into so much of a soldierly shape as 
would make it a rampart for the whole em- 
pire, and place the Englishman on an equality 
with the Frenchman, the Piedmontese, the 
German, the American, the Swiss, your noble 
honor would therein do a great right, timely, 
which you will otherwise, as certain as 
Death, (if your noble lordship will excuse 
that levelling word), at last condescend to 
- to do in a hurry when it shall be too 
ate. 

Person oF Q. (yawning.) Prithee get out, 
Bull. This is revolutionary, and what not ; 
and I am bored. 

Butt. I humbly thank your noble lord- 
ship for your gracious attention. (And so, 
bowing low, retires, expressing his high sense 
of the courtesy and patience with which he 
has had the distinguished hovor of being 
received.) 

I shall conclude by offering one other ex- 
ample for the guidance of the learned Com- 
mission of forty compilers, which I have no 
doubt will be appointed within a short time 
after the publication of these suggestions, 
It is important, as introducing Mrs. Bull, 
and showing how she may be discreetly 
admitted into the National Jest Book, on 
occasions, with the conjugal object of eliciting 
Mr. Bull’s best points. 

Example. 


MRS. BULL’S CURLPAPERS. 


Bull, in this same month of April, takes it 
into his head that he will make a trip to 
France. So away he goes, after first repair- 
ing to the warehouse of honest Murray in 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, to buy a guide- 
book, and travels with all diligence both to 
Paris and Bordeaux. Suddenly, and while 
Mrs, Bull supposeth him to be sojourning in 
the wine-growing countries, not drinking 
water there you may be sure, lo, he re-ap- 

eareth at his own house in London, attended 
by a great wagon filled with newspapers ! 


Mrs. Bull, admiring to see so many news- 
papers and those foreign, asks him why he 
hath returned so soon and with that cargo ? 
Saith Bull, “they are French curl-papers for 
thy head, my dear.” Mrs. Bull protests that 
in all her life she never can have need of a 


hundredth part of that store. “ Any how,” 
saith Bull, “ put them away in the dark, 
housewife, forlam heartily ashamed of them.” 
“ Ashamed of them!” says she. “ Yes,” 
retorts Bull, “and thus it is. While I was : 


in France, sweetheart, a deputation waited on 
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the Government in England, touching the 
duties on foreign wines. And the French 
newspapers were so astounded by the jokery 
with which the deputation was received, and 
by the ignorance of the Government, which 
was wrong in all its statements (one of the 
best informed among them computes to the 
extent, in one calculation, of seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty per cent), that I was ashamed 
to see those journals lying about, and bought 
up all I could find!” 

My project for a National Jest-Book is now 
before the Public. I would merely remark, 


in conclusion, that if the revenue arising from 
the compulsory purchase of the collection 
should enable our enlightened government to 
dispense with the Income Tax, the public 
will be the gainers: inasmuch as the new im- 
post will provide them with something tan- 
gible to show for their money. 


BOND AND FREE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Unver the murmuring limes of Trinity, in 
the radiant May term, two students, Gray 
and Persey, walked, now backward and for- 
ward ; now beneath the fragrant avenue ; now 
on the path that fringes the stream from 
Cam. The evening was as warm as July ; 
the sky-colours which tinged tree and turret, 
seemed a fit herald of midsummer. Over the 
old town the never-failing music of its bells 
clashed cheerily ; from the earth-shaking peal 
of St. Mary’s to the tinkle of the College 
Chapel, that was calling the white-robed 
students, flitting ghostlike, under corridor 
and arch, to prayer. Upon the water lin- 
gered yet a fairy fleet, and the light dip of 
the feathered oar ; full on the open stream— 
sharp under the little bridge—touched the 
ear pleasantly and dreamily. 

“ How can you talk so mournfully, my 
dear fellow,” said Gray, “amidst these beau- 
tiful sounds and sights? I do believe if you 
were amongst the blest you would find some- 
thing to make a grievance of. Your voice 
sounds discordant.” 

“ Ah, Gray,” returned the other, “as for 
the glory and the beauty; it is glory and 
beauty I bewail. That is the pity of it. How 
cruel that this gate of life should be made 
so fine, but that when we have passed through 
it, behold for us--who have an experience of 
dreamland—nothing but the pitiless world. 
I have youth, I have health. I have money 
here. [fave dear friends—you, Gray, the 
chief—and there is not a single duty in this 
college life which can be called distasteful.” 

“Morning chapel?” suggested Gray. 

“T have taken as high places in the exami- 
nation as I expected.” 

“Well, then, what is the matter? What, 
in the Fiend’s name, are you coming to?” 

“This, man; that it must all end, and I 
know not how soon. How can I enjoy the 
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noontide, when perhaps I may never see 
another sun? If Sir William withdrew his 
protection, I should be a beggar to-morrow.” 

“Indeed? But I knew one once who 
reminds me of you very strongly. He was 
a prudent youth who never would touch 
pudding in vacation time for fear he should 
miss it when he got back to school; and 
I remember he died (and serve him right) 
the very last day of our Christmas hol 
days. Think of the good things that poor 
boy must have lost for a whole six weeks; 
and take warning. Seriously, what right 
have you to be discontented? Compare 
our fate with mine; and reap a horrid joy. 
Thess no rich patron to help me even for 
a little time; and, though I be a scholar, 
a fellowship is too wide a leap forme. Old 
Doctor Wild is my poet, and has sung my 
song before : 


In a melancholy study, 
None but myself, 
Methought my muse grew muddy ; 
After seven years reading 
And costly breeding, 
I felt but could find no pelf. 
Into learned rags I've rent my plush and satin, ' 
And now am fit to beg in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 
Instead of Aristotle would I had got a patten; 
Alas! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go? 


Cambridge, now I must leave thee, 
And follow fate ; 
College hopes do deceive me ; 
I oft expected 
To have been elected, 
But desert is reprobate. 
Masters of colleges have no common graces, 
And they that have fellowships have but common 
places ; 
And those that scholars are, they must have handsome 
faces. 
Alas! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go?” 


“ Nay, my good friend Leonard,” said the 
other, 


“T have hit it : 
Peace, good man, fool ; 
Thou hast a trade will fit it ; 
Draw thy indenture, 
Be found at adventure, 
An apprentice to a free school ; 
There thou mayst command, 
By William Lilly’s charter ; 
There thou mayst whip, strip, 
And hang and draw and quarter, 
And commit to the red rod 
Both Will, and Tom and Arthur; 
Ay, ay! ‘tis thither, thither wilt theu go?” 


“T should never have given you, Persey, 
credit for knowing that old song; I'll wager 
there’s no other Trinity man who does. But 
you’re right, I must take to tutoring.” 

“T wish, for my own part,” said Persey, 
mournfully, “ that I had never left it.” 

“You a tutor? Why, what do you mean, 
Brooke ?” 

“Sit down on the sloping grass here under 
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cover of the bridge, and I'll tell you a tale, | 
my friend, which will astonish you » 

“Where I was born I cannot accurately 
state, but it must have been some nineteen 
years ago, or by’r Lady, inclining to a score. 
My parents—Heaven forgive me for so 
speaking of the authors of my being—in- 
terested themselves about me to the extent 
of ringing the gate-bell of a certain work- 
house in Hampshire, and leaving me out- 
side with an insufficient provision of flannel. 
In that stately and well-swept mansion I, 
spent my earliest years: my dress was of a 
similar colour to this present Trinity gown, 
but of a coarser material.” 

“What happened to you at the work- 
house ?” 

“ My skin was kept very clean and my 
hair cut remarkably close, but otherwise I 
had little to complain of. There is no 
bullying to speak of among your work- 
house brats—nothing like your public school 
despotisms, for instance—but there is also 
no play. For my part, I liked the school- 
hours as well as any of my time there, except 
perhaps when I was in the old men’s ward. 
When I could get in there upon the sly, and 
listen to their stories of the great world 
without, I suppose I was as happy as I then 
could be. I had to skim across a little paved 
court like a swallow, in order to escape the 
eyes of the master and his wife, who seemed 
to be always watching out of the four win- 


dows of their sitting-room at once. If caught, 
I was shut up and kept on bread and water ; 
if otherwise, I was well repaid for all risks, 
Imagine a little unfurnished dusky bed-room, 
smelling of old men and bad tobacco, being a 


sort of Paradise tome! Each upon the edge 
of his truckle-bed, sat smoking, blear-eyed, 
misshapen, toothless. The oldest man’s con- 
stant topic of conversation was the American 
war ; he was a church-and-king man of very 
obstinate character, and defended the most 
despotic and illegal acts. He had been a 
soldier, and had received a terrible wound 
(on Bunker’s Hill, I think), He was intensely 
proud of the scar which he constantly dis- 
played to the minister, or whomsoever else 
might visit him. I don’t remember his name, 
and indeed I doubt whether he remembered 
it at that time himself; but we called him 
Crutchy, because he walked with a couple 
of sticks. Biller, who was the next oldest 
man, was leader of the opposition, and a red- 
hot radical. He had been imprisoned, when 
already in years, for his republican prin- 
ciples at the Peterbro’ period ; and the way 
in which he disposed of the king and the 
lords and the bishops beat Tinkler at the 
Cambridge Union. He would look round 
furtively ; make sure there was no spy in the 
camp ; hobble to the door to see the master 
was not outside even ; and then, in reply to 
some aggravating statement of Crutchy’s, 
would assert in a loud whisper that those 
three dignified classes were ‘a pack of rogues 
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as ever was.’ These contests were immensely 
interesting to me: and I confess I sided with 
the fiery Biller. Crutchy sat alone, with a 
certain dignity, like one of the early gods, la- 
menting the new order of things upon the 
earth. If anybody woke him up ona sudden 
to ask him any question, no matter what, he 
would reply without hesitation, ‘They should 
send out a fleet, sir ;’ which, as was generally 
understood, was a plan of his for the recovery 
of the American colonies. 

“ Next to this parliament, as I said, I liked 
my school-times. At eight years old I wasa 
great scholar, and the pedagogue’s favourite. 
He mentioned me to the parson, and his 
reverence was as pleased with me as he; the 
parson’s wife, too, Mrs. Parmer, fell in love 
with my eyes, and my hair that would have 
curled if the relentless shears of workhouse 
destiny had permitted it; and after some 
consultation with the squire, Sir William 
Persey, I was removed to a higher sphere, 
—the village-school. My workhouse name 
was Edward Brooke; but here I got all sorts 
of nick-names expressive of my pauperism. 
I was the social footstool upon which 
they mounted with a complacent satis- 
faction, surprised to find themselves so 
high: poor simple rogues, if they had only 
known what was likely to befal me, they 
would have treated me well enough, as my 
master did. I was going to say that he per- 
ceived I was a protégé, and played his cards 
accordingly ; but you will think that I am too 
bitter upon all these good folks. Well then, 
he was a benevolent person erring on the 
side of kindness, if at all, and he gave my 
patron such astonishing accounts of my pro- 
gress. He even taught me privately, and made 
believe I had learnt all in school-hours., 
Young ladies who came to teach us on Sun- 
days, were enraptured with the way in which 
T disposed of the kings of Judah ; the rector 
dared not ask me a question in arithmetic 
for his own credit; and, crowning suc- 
cess! Sir William himself came down to 
the school in the twelfth year of my age, 
and presented me with a Euclid and a pat 
on the head. How my master worked 
me at that distressing volume! I wished 
myself a hundred times back at the work- 
house with Crutchy and Biller; for, although 
I was a sharp boy, I was not a miracle, and 
stuck at the asses’ bridge as long as any 
Etonian. Nevertheless, when the great man 
next visited us, I bore his kindly but searching 
examination in the earlier books, with great 
steadiness and success, 

Then it was that I became pedagogue, 
I was made monitor over the other boys, and 
assured that my advancement would not cease 
there if I continued as I began. I had now 
plenty of spare time, and read hard at all 
sorts of subjects. The master could assist 
me with Latin ; but Greek I had to get up by 
myself in a mournful manner ; nor did [ 
learn for a length of time even, how to pro- 
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nounce the words. Mr. Parmer and Sir 
William were once disputing about a passage 
in Virgil, in the schoolroom, as to whether a 
certain word was longus or latus; the baro- 
net was of the former opinion, and I was for- 
tunate enough to be able to corroborate him ; 
but ‘nevertheless, sir,’ said I to the par- 
son, ‘it’s as broad as it’s long;’ a most 
courtier-like reply, which, ina few days, bore 
ample fruit. Good Mr. Parmer came one 
morning to prepare me for a great prefer- 
ment. He wished me well, he said, and had 
himself agreed with the squire upon my 
merits and their reward. ‘I know Sir 
William well ; perhaps better than any other 
man. When he takes a liking there is 
no knowing what length he will not go, to 
serve its object. I consider, he finished, 
‘if you only take ordinary pains to please 
him, your fortune’s made.’ 

“The next day I wassent for to Hilton Hall; 
1 had hitherto only seen its turrets above 
the mighty elms from the upper windows of 
the workhouse ; its owner himself I had 
seen rarely, for he went but little abroad, had | 
grown—on account of having lost a beau- 
tiful wife years ago it was said—almost a 
recluse. He took but little interest even in 


his broad lands and glorious home, and I 
noticed, as I pushed open the Lodge-gates— 
for the keeper seeing whom I was, did not 
trouble himself to help me—how rusty were 
the hinges, and that the leaves in the great 
avenue were lying where the last night’s 


wind had left them; the mansion was on 
very high ground, and as I emerged from the 
elm-tree drive, on the sweep before the 
door, I saw half Hampshire lying beneath 
me. There was much pasture set with oaks, 
and undulating gently to the level cornlands ; 
on each side were enormous woods, on which 
the fiery finger of autumn had been laid ; and 
on the right more upland ; a tower or steeple 
stood here and there, and one white wind- 
mill. Upon the horizon gleamed a silvery 
line, which I had never seen before ; it was 
the sea. I ascended the great stone steps, 
—why I did not enter at the back-door I} 
have no notion—and pulled the quaint bell-| 
handle not too gently. I felt envious and 
somehow aggrieved ; not to have even known} 
of such sights as these before ; and yet to have 
been within a mile of them my life-long seemed 
very strange. I was ushered into the library, 
and found Sir William at his desk, over a 
parchment. A stained-glass window threw a/ 
flood of coloured light about his pallid fore-| 
head, and surrounded, as he was with such} 
uncared-for pomp, and matter-of-course mag- ! 
nificence, it was no wonder, perhaps, that | 
he seemed to me almost a superior being. | 
“« Mr. Brooke,’ he said, and it was the first | 
time that the workhouse boy had ever been | 
dignified by such a title —‘ like your manners, | 
I like your appearance, and I perceive you! 
have considerable talent. Do you think you| 
should be pleased to reside in my house here, | 
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and pursue your studies under a fitting tutor? 


You will find me a kind and good-natured 
person, and—’ he seemed to be weighing his 
words here—‘and a powerful friend; but 
you must take care not to cross me.’ 

“T was fourteen years old, Gray, and the 
honest bread of labour looked coarse and 
unpalateable beside the cake and wine of 
dependence. I murmured, ‘ Yes, Sir William,’ 
with gratitude. 

“¢Come nearer,’ said the Baronet, and I 
approached until I could perceive the object 
of his studies ; it was a fantastic sort of tree 
of great height and many branches, from 
which hung pendulous medals, with names 
and dates upon them. 

“€Do you know what these are, boy ?” 

“¢ Kings,’ I said ; thinking of my table of 
the Kings of Judah. 

“Not far out,’ he said; he pointed to his 
own name hanging alone; ‘I am the last, 
you see, boy, of all the Perseys; the rotting 
branch that shall never put forth a leaf,’ 

“ Although of course entirely unable to 
appreciate the pride of ancestry, I gazed 
upon him with an unaffected pity, and he 
perceived it. 

“* You, parish workhouse boy,’ said he, as if 
annoyed, ‘ would you not change places with 
me to-morrow, if you could, for all this and 
more ?’ 

“No, indeed, sir,’ I replied, naively, ‘ you 
are too old.’ 

“T knew that I had spoken ill the moment 
after, and crimsoned to the forehead ; but, 
with calmness and no trace of displeasure, he 
said, ‘ Right, boy, right.” He then added, 
‘Who is your father, sir? Brooke, Brooke, 
I remember no such name in these parts.’ 

“¢T never had one,’ I said, mournfully. 

“Nor Iason,’ answered he, in the same 
tone. Then, after a pause, he said, ‘We will 
fill, henceforth, those places for one another, 
and, kissing my brow, bade me go home, 
and make my preparations for removal. 

“So little a box that I could carry it onmy 
shoulders, contained all my scanty stock of 
books and clothes ; and, with this, I left the 
schoolmaster’s cottage—where I had boarded 
for nearly six years—for the house of my 
adopted father. 

“The tumult that occurred in the vil- 
lage was very great; and its circling 
eddies extended, with diminished force, over 
all the country round, The most popular 
opinions on the subject were, firstly, that Sir 
William had gone mad ; secondly, that a de- 
signing boy, of the name of Brooke, had 
flattered him into adopting him; and thirdly, 
that the baronet had taken the tardy step 
of acknowledging an illegitimate offspring of 
his own. 

“My own belief is, that the promise of adop- 
tion was a mere momentary impulse of my 
patron, and that he had intended nothing 
further, when he sent for me, than to give 
me a good education. His natural genero- 
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sity, aided by some vanity, perhaps, had 
urged him to do this; and afterwards, the 
opposition of distant relatives, and the ob- 
stacles to my advancement he met with on 
all sides, no less than his increasing parti- 
ality to myself, decided him still more posi- 
tively in my favour. He was the most self- 
willed person, I should think, who ever 
breathed. Woe be to that man within his 
power, who dared to thwart him! It was 
with the utmost difficulty that I could save 
the hoary-headed butler from expulsion, for 
having once omitted to show me a customary 
mark of respect. ‘The slightest want of 
respect to Mr. Brooke,’ the baronet said to 
his whole retinue, ‘ will be visited by instant 
dismissal.’ 

“A university gentleman came to be my 
tutor within a week, and I settled down to 
my new course of life without much diffi- 
culty. I had no very gross vulgarities to get 
rid of ; and Sir William’s conversation was 
as good an antidote to anything of the sort, as 
can be conceived. He had read extensively, 
had travelled far, and had benefited largely 
by both experiences, His talk was of that 
rare and courteous sort which seems to ac- 
quire information, while in reality it is 
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“Certainly, my good friend,” said Gray, 
calmly, “and as unjust, also, and as cruel ?’ 

“You shall know what it is I have 
to bear. Not a year ago, when I was 
coming up to this college, at Sir William’s 
wish, he said to me, of a sudden, ‘ Brooke, 
you must now take my name.’ I knew this 
would anger his few relatives to the utter- 
most; that it would provoke endless misap- 
prehension of my own position ; that it waa 
make me more his goods and chattels 
than ever. I said, respectfully, ‘Sir, I would 
much rather not.’ Not liking to mention my 
real reasons, I mumbled something about 
destroying all chance of my being found by my 
parents. He broke forth with,) ‘ What, 
sirrah, do you want to be a beggar’s 
brat again?’ He took down a_ walk- 
ing-stick, and I half-suspected that he 
was going to strike me with it, in which 
case 1 should have left his house that instant, 
and shaken the dust from my shoes before 
i his face ; but he only pointed to the handle, 
| which was of ivory, and very ill in keeping 
with the poor hazel staff. ‘The top of this 
was once brown also, sir,’ said he; ‘but it did 
| mos suit my fancy. The man who made it 
'remonstrated at my wishing it to be changed. 





imparting it; and presented a striking con-| But changed it shall be, quoth I; for I do 
trast to his stubbornness and almost savage | what I will with my own; and changed it 
will. I advanced readily in classics; and, | was. I wish you, too, to have a fine handle ; 
from a desire to please my benefactor, worked and you will be henceforth Mr. Brooke 
hard at the mathematics; which I detested,! Persey.’ Nor was this the first or the last 


and ever shall detest. 
“T seldom visited the village; it had be- 
come hateful, from the unpleasant remarks 


‘time within a score, that I have been brought 
‘to a knowledge of my precarious place. 
You know, then, all my history—my low 


and curious questions that I was sure to be' beginning, my perilous height, and the un- 
there subjected to ; but the park was a world | reliable reed on which I lean. The night 
wide enough for me. My patron seemed to! is growing chill, Gray. Let us go in.” 

grow better pleased with me daily—and | 

indeed he had nothing to complain of ; albeit | CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

I purchased his favour at great cost. Ihad; Brooke Persrey was a fellow-commoner ; 
no feeling towards him warmer than grati- Leonard Gray, the son of a plain yeoman, was 
tude ; and the perpetual guard I had to keep |a sizar. They had formed an acquaintance 
upon my speech and actions was very irk-; in the lecture-room, which had soon ripened 
some. I could not choose but see how unjust,|into friendship; but their companions and 
and even cruel he could be, when displeased ; ; pursuits were far different ; the rich protégé 
and was always in terror lest it should be my | kept his couple of horses and had a dinner- 
turn to excite his wrath. It is not meet,} party at least once a week; the scholar 
Gray—it would be painful to myself—to | dined in the hall, and had enough to do ap- 
narrate any of the many instances of this ;| parently to keep himself. He made no use 











but you must take my word for it, and | 


remember it, in case any quarrel should 
happen between Sir William and his adopted 
son. You look shocked at what I have 
already said, and think me an ingrate! If 
this man, then, has in truth bought over my 
soul to silence, as well as made me the auto- 
maton of his will, I do not think he has paid 
too much for it. Do TI not please him? Am 
I not a standing boast to him ; the advertise- 
ment of his virtues; the object through 
which his enemies delight to pierce him ; the 
envy of my inferiors, the scorn of my equals, 
the pity of such as you? Is there nothing 
due to me? Have I not a right to have been 
born as self-willed—as violent—as he ?” 


of his rich friend whatever; “not through 
pride, be sure,” said he, “but because [ can- 
not afford to spend much time in pleasure of 
any sort ; foot-exercise is best for me, and 
your wines would only incapacitate me from 
working ; like you, Persey, I have neither 
father, mother, nor relative (save one dear 
little sister) ; nay, and I have a patron too, if I 
chose, in my tutor; who, for all his donnish 
ways and personal grandeur, is as kind a 
man as breathes. He offered to lend me money 
to keep me up here, ina manner I shall not 
easily forget ; but, having got so far without 
a crutch, I must make shift to finish my 
journey by help of my own legs.” 


It was the season now at Cambridge when | 
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the quaint college-gardens are filled with | wondrous mystic music began to talk to him 
lovers and sisters and friends ; when thejof the happy dead, who was once as fair 
gownsman evinces sudden interest in chapel | as she. 
and museum, and plays the Cicerone, not| While the organ was yearning its last, 
without the reward that he most loves :|and the great throng was pushing to the 
when the father comes to visit the scenes of | doors, Brooke whispered, “ Did you see that 
his youth and recognises his former self in| girl,Gray? Icould scarcely keep my eyes 
the complacent Freshman son; when the / off her all the service.” 
sister thinks she never saw such handsome| “She is my sister,” answered Gray, quietly ; 
youths before, and one whom she forgets to|and he took her out without introducing 
name seems to her to be the king of all. them. 

So came Sir William Persey from his town-! When Brooke visited his friend’s rooms 
house; and, by the same train—in a more | the next morning, he found the door closed. 
humble class, came Gray’s little sister, Con- | This was the more deplorable because he had 
stance, from Audley End. Not that she was | devoted an unusual attention to his dress. 
one hair’s-breadth shorter than she ought to; Moreover he could hear voices discoursing 
have been, or the least less plump; butso much | through the double doors, which convinced 
round the fairy wrist, and so much round|him that his banishment was intended; he 
the graceful neck, and so much round the | had missed the note which was then awaiting 
dainty, dainty waist, in the perfectest pro-|him at his own rooms :— 
portion that could be, as I should have liked| However ridiculous it may seem, my dear Persey, I 
to have proved by measurement; but she | feel it my duty, after your confession of last evening, 
was called little from endearment, by every-| not to suffer my sister to meet you. In our widely 
body. There was a strange old person with | different positions anything serious must be out of the 
her, who seemed to have uo particular virtue | question; and I cannot permit her happiness to be 
beyond that of loving her and of extolling risked by a flirtation with so gallant a cavalier. 
Leonard, and who must have been the; Brooke knew at once, or thought he knew, 
orphan’s foster-mother, and to see the two|that Leonard meant more than he wrote. 
(after they had left their boxes at some hum-| Something told him that his own impatience 
ble lodging) in the scholar’s attic was a plea-| of dependence was slight compared with 
sant sight. Such a charming little dinner | Gray’s abhorrence for that condition. 
they had, there, with audit ale—of which| “It is not the workhouse, but the hall,” 
Constance drank one thimbleful to please | thought Brooke, “that makes me thus unfit 
her brother—and ices at dessert, which | for Constance Gray.” 
rendered the old lady speechless for some; Impulsive, head-strong, he had fallen madly 
minutes, and made her observe, subsequently, |in love with her, and made up his mind to 
to the bedmaker (with whom a confidence, | ask Sir William that same day what he might 
founded on Leonard’s excellencies, was soon | expect of him, and know the best or worst at 
established), “that they would lay cold| once and for ever. 
at the pit of her stomach for days ;” then| So, when the company of high-bred youths 
the Cambridge coffee that is equalled no-| were gone, whom Brooke had asked to meet 
where else, and the anchovy-toast which is|the baronet, and the patron and the protégé 
a special wonder of its own;—and it is time to| were left together alone, this talk came out 
go to chapel. Gray’s tutor takes fair Con-| of the former's question. 
stance’s rounded arm and puts her in the best! “ Why, Brooke, did you not ask this Gray 
seat to hear the anthem ; and, not without a|to meet me of whom you have written so 
sigh, I hope, he thinks of his celibate state | much ?” 
when he finds his eyes involuntarily wander-| “ He does not mix with this set at all, sir; 
ing from his book to her. ‘The two hundred | he is a poor man—a sizar, in short!” 
young men in white surplices opposite,too, find} “That is not well, boy! you should choose 
their eyes, not at all involuntarily, doing like-| your companions a little more exclusively— 
wise, and especially Mr. Edward Brooke | you must separate.” 

Persey was smitten through and through.| “Sir!” 

His patron, Sir William, sat on the master’s! “ Politely, and without injury to his 

right hand resolving many things in his| feelings; but it must be done; he will be, 

deep mind ; he thought, perhaps, of the days| doubtless, well content if you offer him 

long since when he had sat in those high| Appleton. He is going into the church, I 
seats, in youth, among the spangled gowns ; | suppose—it is some hundred and fifty pounds 





delighting in the present, believing all who} a-year, and the incumbent is of very great 
foretold of his brilliant future, and con-| age.” 

trasted the past time and its prophecies with| Sir William yawned at the notion of such 
the stern reality, with his sad childlessness, | longevity; without reflecting how nearseventy 
and few grey hairs; or looked beneath him | he was getting himself. 

upon the fine face of his adopted son, and| “You mistake my friend, sir, believe me! 
seemed to gather comfort and almost a/he would not take a shilling as a gift from 
father’s joy ; perhaps, too, his heart was|me or any man; he is the most independent 
stirred at the sight of Constance; and the! fellow in the world!” 
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“ Why do you talk to me of independence?” 


interrupted the baronet. “You and this 
sizar seem to be birds of a feather ; do you 
know why you are not a sizar? Why not a 
village schoolmaster? Why not——?” 

But despite his self-willed fury, the patron 
was shamed and checked by what he read in 
the young man’s eyes. 

“Why not what? Why not go on, Sir 
William ?” said the boy, in a voice in which 
contempt had quite overmastered prudence. 
“ Here, under my own roof; which you have 
bestowed upon me.” 

“ Brooke,” said the old nan generously, and 
after a pause, “you have spoken truth ; but 
not too respectfully. Give me your hand.” 

“T do, sir,” the other readily replied ; “ but 
unless you comply with this request of mine, 
it will be to bid you farewell.” He hesi- 
tated a moment, as if in doubt whether to 
confess his sudden passionate love, and then 
added : “It seems to me not unreasonable 
that I should ask you, who have been so 
munificent to me, what further favour you 
intend to grant ; I wish to have the power of 
proving myself fully sensible, sir, of what I 
owe to you.” 

The transient feeling which had prompted 
his confession had quite passed away from 
the baronet’s mind. He was sorry for it 
ag when his protégé dared thus to address 

im. 

“What!” he broke forth, “do you wish 
me, then, to live in furnished lodgings, and 
give up the hall to you?” 

“T want, sir, only to be permitted the 
choice of a profession, and, moreover, to have 
something guaranteed me to reckon upon as 
my own,” 

“An ambassadorship and five thousand 
pounds a-year for life, perhaps. You are 
very modest for an adopted son, upon my 
word. What do you say, now, to my bid of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-year ?” 

“T say, Sir William, that I should accept 
it with eagerness.” 

“Then, by Heaven! you shall have it, and 
not a shilling more,” answered the patron. 
He took up his hat and gloves, and put them 
on with teeth set and lips closed, suppressing 
the anger that raged within him, He left the 
room without another word. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


THERE were no candles alight that evening 
in Leonard’s room ; for he sat at the open 
window with his sister, looking out into the 
moonlit night, and on the sleeping court 
beneath ; where the silver fountain never 
ceased to plash and sing. 

“T fear, dear brother, still, that I am a 
heavy burthen to you; I and dear Dame 
Roberts ; how free you would feel, Leonard, 
if you did but have your little income to 
yourself, and how happy I, if I could earn 
something with my hands.” 

“You will earn something with your 
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tongue, which shall not be a reward, if you 
talk so,” said Leonard playfully; “what 
do you mean by speaking of my little income 
in that disparaging way? One hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, besides my 
scholarship — which, I can tell you, is an 
enormous source of profit, although we are 
bound to secresy as to the exact amount— 
should, I think, be enough and to spare for 
us three ; not to mention putting by a some- 
thing for your marriage-portion when you 
have made up your mind as to the particular 
nobleman.” 

Constance laughed a little laugh, and 
blushed a little blush ; but the laugh ceased 
and the blush grew deeper as Dame Roberts’ 
voice came out to them from the room : 

“That may be a nearer matter than you 
think, Master Leonard ; for she has fallen in 
love already with a young duke or a lord, as 
I believe ; and, in church too, of all the places 
in the world.” 

“Ah!” said her brother rather seriously. 
“ What is this young lord like, sister ?” 

“Nobody, Leonard ; and I wonder at your 
being so foolish, dame.” 

But the old lady was not to be so put down. 
“TI can’t say for certain,” she said, “never 
having seen him myself, sir; but as he was 
described to me, he is tall and dark, with 
restless eyes, and beautiful curling hair.” 

This short description of a lover at first 
sight would have been given in extenso but 
for a knock at the outer door. It was a gyp 
with a letter for Leonard ; and, when he had 
read it, he sighed, and said : 

“The young gentleman in question—he 
has no title—is coming to breakfast with us 
to-morrow at his own invitation.” 

Leonard gave in to the passionate entreaty 
of his friend to be introduced to Constance, 
in consideration of his altered circumstances, 
and of the sturdy behaviour which he believed 
to have induced them. Gray was sincerely 
pleased to hear of his independence, but his 
hope was that, through this meeting, the 
charm which seemed to have enthralled both 
boy and girl would be dissolved, by each 
finding out something distasteful in the 
other. They were as dissimilar as any two 
young beings could be ; the one proud, im- 
petuous, and brilliant, and the other serene 
and sensible. 

Love, however, who takes delight in setting 
at nought the calculations of the prudent, 
decreed that its first impression should be 
confirmed. Before the six days of Con- 
stance’s proposed visit were over, the young 
couple were as good as engaged, With no 
father to talk of finance, and no mother to 
investigate genealogy, it was not a difficult 
business. The six days were prolonged to a 
fortnight. 

“But, my friend,” Gray said, “you must 
work. I have no marriage portion worth 
mentioning to give my sister.” 

And he was firm against Brooke Persey’s 
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desire to marry immediately. and to put his|poon; which, despite appearances, it was 
trust in Providence ; and Constance went|never meant tobe. No letter nor the slight- 
back to her cottage home at Audley End,| est communication had been received from 


making up her mind, as the young ladies say, 
to a very long engagement. 

The lover vacated his apartment the next 
term for one more suitable to his new posi- 
tion, beneath the attic of his friend, and set 
himself resolutely to his college duties. 
Leonard was trying for a fellowship, and 
Brooke for a scholarship. Both failed. 

Gray, indeed, was not eminent either in 
classics or mathematics ; although he took a 
good double degree. Persey had still too 
many expensive acquaintances, whom he 
wanted firmness to utterly shake off; too 
much liking for the pianoforte, and too much 
trust in cramming and extempore genius. 
His three letters, and one ride a-week to the 
little cottage at Audley End, did not help 
him ; neither did his morbid thoughts upon 
his altered condition. He could not master 
himself sufficiently to forget the splendours 
and comforts of Hilton Hall, despite its ac- 
companying servitude. He hankered after 
the fiesh-pots, notwithstanding the Egyptian 
bondage. Living with what he considered ex- 
emplary economy, he far exceeded his income 
while he remained at college; and although 
the proceeds of his furniture and the sale of his 
two horses—which Sir William would not hear 
of receiving back—amply covered that ex- 
pa there seemed no great likelihood of 

is making both ends meet for the future. 

Leonard had been readily appointed one of 
the assistant masters at the High School of 
Chilturn, through the recommendation of his 
tutor; but Brooke, although by no means a 
bad scholar, had no such influence, even had 
he been inclined for a like position; the 
other alternative of wise old Doctor Wild he 
would not take : 

Into some country village 
Now I must go, 
Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the church they owe ; 
Yet, if I can preach and pray too on a sudden, 
And confute the pope at adventure, without studying, 
Then ten pounds a-year, besides a Sunday pudding : 
Alas! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go ? 


Brooke decided upon authorship. He 
published, on leaving college, an unfinished 

m of some merit, but great bitterness, 
entitled DEPENDENCE, A SATIRE, and it had a 
little success—that is to say, for a poem. A 
considerable number of copies were bought by 
his college friends, a score of them sent to 
the reviews, and a good many given away. 

One of these, in red morocco, was sent to 
Constance Gray, we may be sure, with an 
extra sonnet, by way of dedication, in the 
poet’s own hand-writing ; and one of them, 
through the intervention of a good-natured 
friend, got down to Hilton, and was regarded 
by the fierce old Baronet as a personal lam- 


Sir William, since the interview in Brooke’s 
rooms, save a deed, which had been forwarded 
by the family lawyer, securing to him his 
hundred and fifty pounds for life. The gap 
seemed never likely to be healed. 

From Granta the poet removed to lodgings 
in town, and sat himself down in a more 
systematic method than might have been 
expected to his new work, He gave up, in 
the first place, writing verses, having soon 
discovered that, even in the happy chance of 
an editor printing them, poetry, like virtue, 
was its own reward. He concocted, princi- 
pally, strange weird-like tales, enough to 
frighten the very printers’ devils ; but Editor 
“declined “ them” with thanks.” Hethen tried 
those smaller deer with illustrations, which 
have such incredible circulations at one and 
fourpence a-piece, with a reduction when 
bought by the dozen. In these he generally 
succeeded, Under the name of the Modern 
Brutus, he produced one or two startling 
sketches of our social system. With the ex- 
ception, however, of one pound fourteen and 
sixpence in silver—brought in an envelope 
by an editor himself, for fear of acci- 
dents—he received nothing for his services. 
It was something indeed, to be puffed and 
placarded in staring colours at railway 
stations and steamboat piers, but still it 
was not enough to marry oa. The let- 
ters to the little cottage grew shorter and 
rarer ; their phrases — to have a warmed- 
up character. The charming little notes 
in answer, were suffered to remain un- 
opened for hours; and, when read, they 
lay about the table unsealed. Squarish en- 
velopes with vulgar wafer-seals, seemed, on 
the other hand, to possess an increasing in- 
terest. These he answered sometimes on 
the instant, and always with great pains. 
His constant visits to all places of amuse- 
ment, — for professional purposes, Brooke 
declared, in order to make articles out of 
them—dipped considerably into his scanty 
purse; his extravagant habits weve, gene- 
rally, little changed, and, in short, neither 
love nor money were now in great abundance 
with him. For all these misfortunes he did 
not become less proud, and was boastful 
enough, poor fellow, upon what few hits he 
made ; nay, when Leonard Gray, in the course 
of a few years, was elected head-master of 
Chilturn, and had it in his power to offer 
Brooke the position he had himself quitted, 
the proposal was rejected rather scornfully. 

One day, a long tale of his, in which, as he 
thought, he had put forth his best powers, 
came back to his lodgings from a magazine- 
office, rejected. It was the drop that filled 
his cup of bitterness to the brim; and, 
at night, he left the house, and strode out 
into the roaring streets, with rage at his 
heart. Although he had taken Nil Despe- 
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randum as his motto, he was not made of such 
persevering stuff as young authors should be, 
who would grow to be old ones. He had 
written anew after each failure, but he had 
written worse. Easily inspirited, but quite 


as easily depressed, the encouragement he! 


met with was small, and the snubs very 
many. As he waited a moment at a crossing, 
to let a string of cabs go by, the gas-light lit 
up his haggard face ; 

“ Brooke, Brooke Persey,” said a friendly, 
well-remembered voice; “ Why it is you, 
surely, though you areso white andthin? Come 
along with me, boy.” And the good Parson 
Parmer of Hilton, who had first taken him 
out of the workhouse, led him with a gentle 
violence into his hotel. At first, in answer to 
manifold questions, Brooke enlarged upon the 
effect his genius had produced, rather than 
complained of its not having been recognised, 
but the unaffected kindness of his benefactor 
soon broke down the barriers of pride, and 
swept away all deceit before it. 

“T do not succeed,” he said, “in the least, 
and I do not now think I shall succeed, for I 
have neither heart nor head to write any- 
thing more,” and before they parted, he con- 
fessed, “I am in debt, too; and there is no 
one I can call my friend in all this town.” 

Quietly, and as if by accident, for the good 
clergyman knew the young man’s character, 
Sir William and his circumstances became 
the topic of their talk ; he told how the kind- 
hearted baronet yet bewailed the estrange- 
ment of his adopted son, that though there 
was now a far distant cousin (a young lady) 
at the Hall, that he missed his namesake 
still; how the bedroom Brooke used to 
occupy was never slept in, and the books 
he had studied in were never taken down; 
moreover, how old age was creeping on 
apace, and that it was our duty to forget 
and to forgive. Believing himself swayed 


||. by these last reasons in particular, Brooke 


leapt at this chance of reconciliation, and Mr. 
Parmer promised to do all he could to bring 
it about. 

Within a week from that night—spent by 
the young author in a flutter of hope—a new 
sort of letter came to his door, with arms 
upon the seal and words, if not of affection, 
yet of dignified forgiveness within ; within, 
too, was enclosed a cheque for more than 
two years’ income. Alas, by the same post, 
also, one of those loving notes of Constance, 
urging him, not without tender complaint of 
his long silence, to patience and fresh en- 
deavours. Brooke did not answer this last 
quite directly, but came down by the coach 
as soon as he had paid his bills, to Hilton. 

It was early in the merry month of May 
when he reached the old lodge gates, and 
strode up the avenue. When the well-known 


BOND AND FREE. 


jit to her brother to read. 
;done so, he rose quietly, kissed her on the 


forehead, and said : 
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| stood his ancient patron, grey enough now 
‘and bent, with a stick in his right hand, 
suspiciously like a crutch, and a young 
| woman with hard eyes, and the haughty 
Persey forehead. 

“My cousin Gertrude, Brooke ; you must 
love one another,” said the baronet, sen- 
tentiously, after having embraced the pro- 
digal. The young lady shook hands prompily, 
though without feeling, as though at the 
word of command, 

It was a full week before the young man 
brought himself to understand that sentence 
as a matrimonial decree ; but by that time 
matters had gone too far to admit of any 
doubt of it. The lady and he were sent out 
on long walks together ; were seated next one 
another at table ; were continually spoken of 
by Sir William as his two children, whom he 
hoped to see, shortly, one. Gertrude Persey 
would have had no objection, notwithsianding 
her pride, to have married any human being 
for an adequate remuneration ; but to accept 
the adopted workhouse boy, seemed a bitter 
degradation. She hated him, as having sup- 
planted her own family in the baronet’s 
favour. Nevertheless, she was the first of the 
two to preface a remark, in one of their soli- 
tary rambles, with “When we are married, 
Brooke,” &c. &c. She never by any accident 
called him Persey; that being the one omis- 
sion she permitted herself to make in her sys- 
tematic observance of every whim and preju- 
dice of her relative. 





CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


In the meantime, Leonard Gray, the head 
master of Chilturn High School, and Con- 
stance, his sister, dwelt in a quaint old brick 
mansion that had once formed part of a royal 
palace. The humorous questions he had been 
wont to ask of her in past times, concerning 
the bard, or the author, or the organ of 
public opinion, were now heard no more. 
In the evening, when the toils of the day 
were over, and they sat by the firelight there 
was little conversation. Night after night, 
indeed, she had said nothing, but remained 
with a book before her whose leaves were 
never turned, or shading her face with her 
hand, as though she could not bear to be 
looked upon. On a sudden, and without 
Brooke’s name having been mentioned, 
Leonard observed, drily: “He is gone back 
again to Hilton, Constance.” 

“T knew it. I knew it must be so, poor 
fellow,” she answered ; “I should have sent 
this before.” She produced from her bosom a 

‘letter in her own hand-writing, and handed 
When he had 


“Right, right, dearest!” and took the 





prospect once more broke on him, a pro- letter with him into his own chamber. It 
phecy, such as that which greeted the Scotch | contained a renunciation of her claim upon 
Thane, seemed through the clear air to whis-| Persey’s hand, “If, as I must believe,” she 
per, These shall be thine! At the door: wrote, “ this chain is beginning to gall ... "| 
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We have been both foolish, perhaps, and, if so Robes of changeful, silken lustre, 
I the most to blame.” And so finished, with an Drape her supple rounded limbs; 
expression of sisterly affection and good-will. Where the loveliest maidens muster, 

Leonard had his part todo. He was by She their beauty pales and dims 
nature of a friendly sldhonshs firm disposition. _, By her surpassing grace, 
His letter was more decided than that of Con- a strung pearls amidst her hair,— 
stance, openly hoping that the match which wom oO ene 8 fhom mneze thle, 
would have connected him and Brooke so Pe mane etinnt heen. 
closely would now be broken off; but he 
wrote it with sorrow and not harshness, and 
there was a lingering kindness towards his 
unhappy friend from the beginning to the Looketh out, despite her wiles 
close ; the knowledge that his sister’s hap- Subtle and cruelly. 
— — rs what should come of this, | Though of beauty fresh and youthful, 
alone made him stern, Seeming gav and seeming truthful 

He might have spared himself this delicacy, os Full of guile is she. 
and Persey the humiliation which attended it, 
had he waited another day. The letters from Her quick eyes glancing hither, thither, 
the two houses crossed; one from Hilton With a spark of baleful fire, 
Hall, enclosing another from Sir William, | And a wish that fain would wither, 
arrived the very next afternoon; Brooke’s | What she hates with burning ire, 
set forth that his marriage with Miss Gray Goes she up the Hall. 
was absolutely interdicted by his patron, and ean with smooth, soft gliding, 
the baronet’s contained a simple forbidding a and ont or — —- 
of the banns ; passionate declarations of love, ao em, Saneee Gale, 
the coolest calculations of prudence, extenu- 
ations of himself, entreaties for pardon, com- 

laints of too much having been expected of All her face grows dark and clouded 
=, made up the strange sum of the young As her very heart could weep 

mans farewell. , Red tears of bitter blood. 

“ Pitiful !” Leonard exclaimed, when he had | And listening, she draws her breath, 
read it. “It is better so,” sighed poor Con- In short quick gasps, as if her death 
stance, as she wept for the lover that was Drew near her where she stood. 


Yet in her bosom lurks some anger, 
Mask’d and gloss’d with sunny srailes ; 
From her grey-green eyes a danger 


Comes she to a window shrouded 
! By a crimson curtain’s sweep— 


worse than dead. And it was better so.| 

Her heart in time recovered from the first By the crimson shadow hidden, 
storming of its citadel, Perbaps, it was only Sitteth gentle Lady Claire ; 

the outer-works that were ever injured ; for, Blushes tint her cheek unbidden, 

in later years, she was beloved, if not so rap- She is young and very fair, 
turously, yet far less selfishly, by another : With eyes of loving light ; 





And tresses dusk as midnight water, 
Rippled into lines of lustre 
By the clear starlight. 


whom she married. 

Brooke himself became the possessor of 
almost all the Persey lands—for Sir William 
died immediately after his marriage ; to him : cee 
and his heirs for ever he left the old Hall, Her smile a tender April shining, 
and the park-land, and the corn-land, and aio — ‘Hill ee - 
the pastures towards the sea ; but, alas! he eee vinnie. Seater Ponsa 

. . . midst the waved and shimmering gloom 
never had a child to inherit them. He dwelt aig aang Bit ed 
s4 . . . . . c : 
with his bitter, barren wife awhile, in gran- Is not more pure and sweet than she.— 
deur and great wretchedness, and after- So whispers one who on his knee 
wards, when driven from his home by her Voweth his simple vow. 
sharp words, lived as hard as the Perseys 
of the olden time. Like more than one of Lips apart, and forward bending 
them, too, he met his death in hunting— As she fain would drain their life ; 
dragged at his horse’s stirrup over his own Every love-tone poison blending 
fields, with his fine features not to be With her vain and secret strife, 
known by the most loving eyes, had there Standeth Lady Madeline: 
been such to look on him. Fingers clench’d and bosom heaving, 
All her dearest hope bereaving 
THE LOVE TEST, Of their rich golden sheen, 
1, 
Wiru a graceful step, and stately, Every soft, kind word she heareth 
Proud of heart and proud of mien, Falls upon her thirsty heart, 
And her deep eyes shining greyly, Like a flake of fire that seareth 
Cometh Lady Madeline, All its uobler, better part ; 
Shuddering as with cold; Her soul is full of hate, 
With cheek red-flush’d like daisy tip, She goes away—she leaves them there, 
And full, ripe, pouting, ruby lip, Smiling, and not a tint less fair, 
And hair of tawny gold. With eyes that glare like Fate. 


































































Charies Dickens.) 


Il. 


Cousin, pray how speeds your wooing?” 
Laughing, ask’d bright Madeline ; 
Love hath oft been man’s undoing— 
Cousin, ’twill be yours, I ween, 
1 trust not Lady Claire. 
True, she is made of sweet device, 
But love thee !—she hath heart of ice, 
Although she be so fair! 


“ J could count upon my fingers 

Of her lovers half a score ! 
Never long with one she lingers 3 

Always she hath two or more, 

Although she is so meek ! 
Thou wilt serve to please her leisure, 
She is kind beyond all measure, 
Blushing through her check!” 


Rose the scarlet to his bronzed brow, 
In a quick and burning tide ; 
From his lip a curse was breathed low, 
Words of ire and shamed pride, 
Against the Lady Claire. 
Changed his love to hatred wrathful— 
He had deem’d her far more faithful 
Ev'n than she was fair. 


Ill. 


O'er the glaring, sultry noontide 

Comes a shade of fear and woe 5 
Steamy mists down every hill-side 

Creep with fever-breathings slow : 

The pest is in the town! 
Every face grows pale with sorrow ; 
Every soul looks on the morrow, 
As no more its own! 


In her chamber, closed and darken"d, 
As she fain would bar out Death, 
Lady Madeline has hearken’d 
With a hush’d and silent breath 
To her damsel’s tale : 
“Each man flicth from his neighbour, 
Shunn’d are friends, and ceased is labour 
All throughout the dale!” 


Many days they two together 
Lived within that perfumed room ; 
All the light, and sun, and weather 
Hidden from its shrinking gloom ; 
List’ning to the Bell, 
Whose throbbing, long, continuous chime, 
Told who pass’d away from Time— 
To Heaven or to Hell! 


While the awful pest was reaping 
Its black harvest in the town, 
Rose a cry of bitter weeping 
For one sudden stricken down 
In all his strength and pride, 
Fled his servants from his presence, 
Leaving with him death and silence 
Whate’er might betide. 


Glow’d the summer in the woodlands, 
Hot and feverish, dry and bright ; 
Died the heather on the moorlands, 
Crisp'd and wither’d in one night, 
By some foul poison-blast ; 
In the gardens flowers lay, 
Changing into brown decay, 
As the blight went past. 


THE LOVE TEST. 


——-_---»----ree————— 








In the air a heated humming 
As of noisy summer-fly, 
And the deep and anger’d booming 
Of the bee that fiitteth by 
To its honey'd hive ; 
The busy wasp, the stinging gnat, 
The slow and stealthy creeping cat, 
Alone appear to thrive, 


Not a breath upon the heather, 
Not a cloud in all the sky, 
Not a tone would lift a feather 
From the grass all scorch’d and dry ; 
Not a bird on wing ; 
The dew, the mists forget to weep ; 
The day itself seems half asleep, 
Burnt up the fairy ring. 


Pours the noon through every window, 
Where he lies upon his bed— 
Glare and stillness—not a shadow 
F’en to fall upon his head ; 
Untended, al alone ;— 
Thirsting for a drop of water ; 
Writhing in his helpless torture ; 
Friends and followers gone. 


All his face is dark with anger, 
Dark with sorrow more than pain— 
There he lies, like any stranger, 
Left to call, and call in vain, 
For some familiar hand. 
With a black and troubled eye 
Turns he on his face to die, 
Gone all his hireling band. 


From his lip a troubled prayer 
Oozes painfully and slow ; 
Murmuring through the heavy air, 
Sadly tremulous and low, 
Full of great despair. 
List !—a swift step on the floor, 
One faithful heart is at the door— 
It is the Lady Claire ! 


Falls her soft hand like a blessing 
On his hot and fever’d brow; 
Her voice is gentle and caressing 
In its words, so kind and low :— 
“O Bertram, thou must live 
For I am thine, and thou art mine! 
By all the summer suns that shine, 
My life for thine I’d give !” 


Like a pleasant, shaded silence 
To the sultry heat of noon, 
Is her quiet, loving presence, 
Tender, soothing, kind and boon, 
“Ts this the heart of ice ? 
O ! thou art good beyond all measure, 
My hope, my joy, my sweetest treasure, 
Love’s fuithfullest device ! 


“ Wake I now, or am I dreaming. 
Have I learnt thy own true worth? 
Art thou but a vision gleaming 
Through my last dark hours of earth, 
Orart thou Lady Claire? 
Lay thy hand upon my hand— 
She is the fairest in the land— 
O, she is winsome fair ! 
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Who told me she was false and fleeting, 
Changeful, cruel, cold and kind? 
Methinks she is the sweetest sweeting 
Ever wilful man could find : 
I love her as my life! 
Lay thy lips upon my lips— 
Cool, dewy-fresh as daisy tips, 
With honey’d softness rife ! 


** From thy kiss new life came stealing 
Through my chill’d and fainting soul : 
It hath been a dear revealing, 
That thou givest nobly dole 
Of thy young maiden love 
To every idle, passing whim ; 
Thou art pure as thou dost seem, 
And true as God above!” 





Death and Lady Claire sit watching, 
Many days within that room ; 
Every changed expression catching, 
She in faith, and he in gloom, 
That flits o'er Bertram’s face : 
Through the long and ghastly midnight, 
Through the dim and haunted twilight 
Of that deserted place. 


Comes across the hills a moaning, 
As of rising western breeze ; 
Comes a heavy rain at gloaming 
O’er the long becalmed seas— 
A cold and healthy breath. 
He sinks into a quict rest, 
Dreaming of her who loves him best, 
For him had dared her death! 


IV. 


Through the wood-walks, o’er the meadows, 
Swells a full and gladsome chime ; 
In her chamber’s perfumed shadows, 
All that blithe and happy time, 
Stays Lady Madeline : 
She is sick, and grieved and wrathful ; 
Sore at heart, yet proud and scornful, 
As ever she hath been. 


Yet seems she gay: she hath been singing 
An ancient song of love and hate, 
But, through all, that tuneful ringing 
Smites her like a lonesome fate, 
Saying, “ He loveth Claire ; 
Thou art forgot, he heeds thee not ; 
He weddeth Claire, thou art forgot— 
He loveth Lady Claire !” 


She sees the maidens scatter flowers 
Before the gentle, modest bride; 
She notes the stately form that towers, 
So grand, yet loving, at her side, 
Then weeps with rage and shame; 
 Q, they will laugh my love to scorn ! 
I would that I had ne’er been born, 
Or died ere Bertram came !” 


Vv. 


In cloister dim dwells Madeline, 
Chafing and fretful, never still ; 
With robe of serge for silken sheen ; 
With cross, and coif, and gloomy veil ; 
Wearing her soul away. 
With weak repining, weaker tears, 
Ge on her clouded, sinful years, 
From weary day to day! 


[Conducted by 
In Harden Hall dwells Lady Claire, 

With frolic children round her knee ; 
Still meek her face, and still most fair, 

From every shade of sorrow free ; 

A true and tender wife, 

Worn in her husband’s inner heart, 
Its kindest, dearest, holiest part, 
His very life of life! 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


BREAKING the ice is a favourite expression, 
applicable both to national progress in 
general, and to the state of advancement of 
any particular branch of practical knowledge. 
Thus, in Turkey—to take first the case of a 
nation—the ice is not yet broken, as far as 
civilising improvement is concerned, so long 
as women are precluded from giving it a 
helping hand, and so long as the common 
people stoutly believe that those unclean 
packs of Christian dogs—the allied armies of 
England and France—were compelled to 
come and fight the Russians, because the 
Commander of the Faithful, the Sultan, 
ordered them, as tributaries and vassals, to 
do so. To instance next the case of a science, 
in Economic Botany, that is botany applied to 
household service, the ice was not yet broken 
when the origin of valuable spices and drugs 
was as mysteriously shrouded as the site of 
the gardens of the Hesperides ; when truth 
and error were so closely dovetailed that it 


was difficult to detect their line of junction ; 
when Sierra Leone —a country so fertile 
that oranges, figs, and citrons grew almost 
without any eulture— produced also the 
oyster-tree, which bears no other fruit but 
oysters, though it has a very broad leaf almost 
as thick as leather, having small knobs like 


those of the cypress. The boughs hang a 
good way into the water, and are overflowed 
by the tide ; on the mud and slush that sticks 
to them, the young oysters bred there fasten, 
and that in such vast numbers that one can 
hardly see anything almost but long ropes of 
oysters. A mangrove brought home, then, 
and kept in a hothouse, might have been ex- 
pected to bear a crop of shell-fish. The ice 
was not broken when camphor was thought 
to be a mineral, and was learnedly styled by 
Kentman, “bitumen odoratum ;” when Cim- 
bulon Island produced a tree whose leaves, 
as soon as they fell to the ground, moved 
from place to place as if they were alive 
(which those leaf-animals really were), spring- 
ing away when touched, and surviving for 
eight days kept in adesk ; when a poor inno- 
cent fern with a woolly rhizoma (something 
like the hare’s-foot fern on a large scale), was 
calumniated as a Boranez or Scythian lamb- 
plant, “ because it resembles a lamb in shape, 
and consumes the herbs within its reach, and 
as far as the stalk reaches ; it changes its 
place in growing, and wheresoever it turns 
the grass withers.” While double cocoa-nuts 
were believed to grow in submarine palm 

















forests, and one of them would purchase a] 
ship’s cargo, as being an infallible antidote to 
disease or poison, the ice was anything but 
broken. The economical employment of 
vegetable productions was then as difficult as 
to make a sailing vessel advance through a 
hard-frozen sea. it is easy enough, now, to 
walk into a shop, and ask for an ounce of 
gum-arabic, a box of quinine pills, or a 
quarter of a pound of cinnamon and mace ; 
but the shopkeepers, and the people who 
supply them, have not always found it so easy 
to obtain their supply. With some articles 
it is far from easy still, The ice is broken, 
and that is all—it is not quite melted. The 
adventurer in search of woods, and gums, 
and drugs, and dyes, still finds his sloop 
bumped against and retarded by floating 
lumps of drift-ice, in the shape of error an 

prejudice, often thickly packed over the 
whole surface of the waters he is navigating. 

Hitherto, Economic Botany has been totally 
neglected as a branch of —— education. 
Nevertheless, ‘young gentlemen destined to 
travel, who have had it birched into them that 
the nymph Daphne was metamorphosed into a 
laurel, and that the pheasant’s-eye flower 
sprung from the blood of Adonis, would find it 
just as useful to be able to recognise the foliage 
of the teak and mahogany-trees, the berry of 
the coffee, or the stem of the Peruvian bark. 
Even with regard to articles in common use, 
such ignorance is widely spread, blinding the 
eyes of the people with a thick veil. They 
believe that capers grow in English _ 
and that a shrub with trailing ‘branches and 
red berries is the tea-plant. Hundreds and 
thousands of inveterate smokers and snuffers 
might be led through fields planted with 
tobacco without guessing what the crop 
was. Do you, candid reader, know madder, 
teazel, liquorice, and colza when you see 
them, although your daily clothing and drink, 
and even your nightly light, may be furnished 
through their agency ? Can you tell, by sight, 
the difference between flax, hemp, and gold- 
of-pleasure, as they grow? If you cannot, 
you will still hardly credit that English 
farmers, within these last few years, have 
thrown down fine crops of flax, as litter for 
their live-stock, through the difficulty of get- 
ting it properly managed and manipulated 
into fibre! Other farmers have grown, for 
textile purposes, the gold-of-pleasure—a plant 
whose seeds yield oil, and whose stalks make 
brooms, but which can no more furnish thread 
than a bunch of brittle reeds can! And yet 
a little book on flax and hemp has been in- 
solently sneered at by an agricultural 
journal, because the continental culture and 
processes, instead of the English, are therein 
taught! 

The source of many vegetable productions 
—the subjects of Economic Botany—is con- 
fined within a limited circle by local pecu- 
liarities of depth or quality of soil, of moisture 
or temperature of climate. In such cases, it 
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is of little use to kick against the pricks, and 
to fight against nature. But often the re- 
stricted produce occurs merely because the 
knowledge and practice of that special cul- 
ture is traditional on the spot, handed down 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, 
and learned by the children of successive 
generations, with as little effort as the art of 
cutting bread-and-butter, or eating soup. 
The same crop is often unknown in other 
districts, simply because of the dislike to 
novelties entertained by rustics. A rural 
population is like an old dog; you cannot 
teach it new tricks, Flax culture and mani- 
pulation, for instance, if we would adopt it as 

ractised in Flanders and the north of 

rance, would give bread to thousands of our 
labourers otherwise starving, and would keep 
our union-houses half empty in winter. On 
the other hand, French peasants have their 
prejudices too ; they won’t eat parsnips, any 
more than ours will swallow sorrel-soup ; 
and they plant, rear, and train their roadside 
elms to insure an unhealthy tree and a rotten 
heart, with an obstinacy that would do credit 
to martyrdom. They, like us, have gone on 
in the same wheel-rut, for want of observing 
better modes, One foreign mode we might 
advantageously copy,—that labourers should 
learn two trades instead of one ; for instance, 
a man who cultivates flowers and fruit-trees 
during their season, will turn sabotier, or 
wooden-shoemaker, while the ground is bound 
hard and fast with frost and snow ; a plough- 
man, or turf-cutter, or harvest-man, will earn 
a certain livelihood by flax-scutching when 
the days are grown short and the nights are 
long ; a letter-carrier all the morning and 
evening, will be a tailor or a shoemaker from 
ten till four. But, in the smaller branches of 
economic botany, England has gone back- 
wards almost as far as she has advanced in 
horticulture. The high war and protection 
prices caused several valuable crops to yield 
their place to wheat ; and, when a generation 
of skilled labourers has passed away without 
transmitting their art to their descendants, it 
is far from easy to create another. 

Look at saffron. We have Saffron Walden 
on the map of England, and saffron buns in 
the confectioners’ shops; saffron is also to be 
bought at the druggist’s. We know that 
saffron is the pistil, or central filament, which 
hangs, like a cloven serpent’s-tongue, from 
the mouth of a species of crocus; but 
we do not often see it growing, even in 
gardens, as a choice curiosity. Neither may 
we confound it with colchicum, or meadow- 
saffron, a poisonous plant. The crocus sati- 
vus, a bulbous flower, cultivated solely for its 
aromatic stigmas, thrives in the central 
departments of France in light, deep, rich, 
well-drained land, which it occupies for three 
successive seasons; after that, the soil is so 
exhausted as to need rest, from saffron, for 
seven, fifteen, or twenty years. When the 
ground has been thoroughly prepared, in 
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June or July, the workman opens with his | their appetite for the grass of saffron, which, 
spade a straight trench some seven inches/after remaining green all winter, withers 
deep. It musi not be less, because the roots|naturally towards the end of May. We 
rise annually the height of their own thick-|should not be living in civilised Europe, if 
ness. He is followed by a woman, or a/saffron were not adulterated. Some peasants 
child, who puts the bulbs in the trench an|increase the bulk of their harvest by the aid 
inch apart from each other. He then opens}of Carthamus, or bastard saffron. Most of 
another trench, six inches from the first, | them put it into a cellar, to increase its 
shovelling the earth into the former one, and| weight, before selling it to the wholesale 
so on till the field is complete. Practice|dealer. What the wholesale dealer does, is 
makes his work so perfect that the rows of| best known to himself; but the consumer is 
flowers, though drawn by the eye alone, come | sometimes supplied with a rotten sample. 
up as regularly as if they were mong by} Saffron is a drug now struggling hard for 
line. After a warm September shower, the | life against décadence and neglect. We have 
blossoms start up like regiments of light| other vegetable medicines that have wrestled 
purple Jacks-in-the-box ; every morning the | through even a tougher strife to save them- 
saffron-fields are covered with a fresh carpet, | selves from being burked and buried alive by 
The cultivators have no rest either by night | selfish monopolists and sceptical physicians, 
or day; andit will happen that, in spite of} Let us take quinine, or Peruvian bark, to 
all their industry, they lose a portion of their | illustrate the progress of Economic Botany. 
crop. And this work lasts three weeks or a| Kina-kina, or the bark of barks, is the native 
month, At daybreak, and before the dew See which the Spaniards heard from the 
gone, the saflron-gatherers, mostly women,|mouth of the South American aborigines ; 
speed to the fields with small baskets and! they wrote it china-china, while the French 
large hampers, each furnished with handles.| altered it to quinquina. In any case, the ety- 
They set their feet on either side of the rows; mology of quinine is far easier to trace than 
of saffron, and gather the flowers by breaking | the history of the substance itself. As authors 
them off with a clever twist just below the/ relate that the Arab goats revealed to man 
cup of the blossom, to make sure of the pistil| the virtues of coffee by their fantastic bounds 
as well as the petals. When the right hand;and gestures after browsing on the poetic 
is full, it is emptied into the basket held in; berry, so, it would appear, we are indebted 
the left hand; the baskets-full are emptied | for a knowledge of the medicinal powers of 
into the hampers; the hampers-full are} Peruvian bark to the cure of sick animals 
carried to the house. The saffron-girls ply! who had drunk the water of a pond in which 
their task with such rapidity, that the eye; the trunks of kina-kina trees lay macerating. 
can scarcely follow the hand of a skilful! Other authorities, with manly pride, prefer- 
gatheress. ring to attribute so important a discovery to 

In the house, another set of workwomen are! human agency, refer it to a feverish Indian, 
busy, seated before large tables on which the | who was relieved in consequence of quench- 
flowers are spread, each with a plate on her | ing his thirst by draughts of water similarly 
right hand. One by one the flowers are/saturated with the principles of quinine 
picked, their tube broken, the stigmas seized} Another Indian, anonymous like the first, 
and tossed into the plate. A clever picker; and in possession of the same secret, appears 
will produce a pound of crude saffron at the} to have communicated it to a noble Spaniard, 
end of her day’s work. But, though the; the Corregidor of Loxa, Don Juan Lopez de 
labour is light, it is not exactly plain sailing. | Cannizares, whom he thus cured of an inter- 
The odour of saffron affects many persons; mittent fever. The Corregidor in turn gal- 
with drowsiness and fainting-fits. Even in|lantly employed the remedy at Lima, in 
the open air, the gatherers are frequently | sixteen hundred and thirty-eight, in rescuing 
attacked by the overpowering influence of/| from fever the Countess del Cinchon, the wife 
the perfume given out; while the women/of the viceroy. The lady, on her return to 
who separate the pistil from the petal of the | Spain, loudly puffed the marvellous specific, 
flowers are obliged to keep up a strong! which was called, after her, Pulvis Comitissx, 
current of air in the room where they are at) or the countess’s powder ; and her Latinised 
work, and even then are often compelled to| name, Cinchona, was consecrated to botanical 
leave their task, and recover themselves in| nomenclature. During her stay in America, 
the open air. As the saffron is picked, it is|the grateful patient gratuitously distributed, 
dried over a charcoal fire, in earthen vessels} to all who were suffering from fever in the 
or in sieves, according to the local custom, by | viceroyalty of Lima, the remedy which had 
the master or the mistress themselves, whe eo-eniahiaoned her own health. So far, all 
dare not trust so delicate and dangerous an| went smoothly with Peruvian bark. 
operation to stranger hands. When the} But, at her departure, she placed in the 
blossoms are over, the growth of the leaves | hands of the Jesuits who resided in the 
has to be encouraged and protected. If| Spanish possessions, a certain provision of 
cattle or sheep are suffered to eat them, it is|the medicament, in order that they might 
all over with next year’s flowers. Even| bring it into general use; from which cir- 
hares and rabbits are forbidden to indulge! cumstance it acquired the name of Jesuits’ 


| 
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powder, or Jesuits’ bark. The reverend 
fathers prudently determined to turn the 
charitable intentions of the vicequeen of 
Lima, to a profitable commercial account. 
They enriched themselves by their mercantile 
dealings, but were very far from spreading 
the knowledge they had obtained through 
the generous contidence of the countess. In- 
stead of accurately describing the tree whose 
mere cast-off clothes, they were selling at an 
enormous profit, they prevented competition 
in their lucrative business by refusing to 
furnish botanists with any precise data which 
might help them to distinguish, recognise, or 
class, the Cinchona plants, As the bark-trees 
were at first found only in the environs of 
Loxa, south of the equator, the Jesuits de- 
clared that they could not exist in other re- 
gions of America; or, if they did exist, that 
they could possess no febrifugal virtue beyond 
the province of Loxa. They got the pope to 
trace a line, which was called the Pope’s 
line, on the map of America, beyond which 
no Cinchona might, should, or would grow. 
The Jesuits’ agents and correspondents in 
Spain had received their orders; and the 
public, and even the government, were long 
made the dupes. “The commercial houses 
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secret, for the laudable purpose of giving the 
public the benefit of it. To the utter asto- 
nishment of everybody, it turned out that 
the Reméde de l’Anglais was nothing more 
than the powder of quin-quina administered 
in a way to ensure its activity. 

Economic Botany also, helps us to speculate 
in luxuries. Thus, we all know the difficulty 
and disfavour which attended the introduc- 
tion of tea and coffee; not to mention 
chocolate-seeds and their nibs or shells, cocoa 
(or properly cacao). All these excellent beve- 

| rages are novelties; and there is no reason 
whatever to believe that they complete the 
list of exotic drinkables, leaving none remain- 
ling to be sipped and enjoyed by future 
drinkers. On the contrary, an eligible 
draught presents itself in the shape of Yerva 
de Paraguay, or Paraguay tea, prepared from 
the leaves and twigs of a South American 
tree, which yield a pleasant and exhilarating 
infusion. A maté, or calabash (which gives 
its title to the drink itself), serves as a 
teapot ; the total contents being about the 
eighth of a pint. The infusion is highly 
refreshing when taken in the ordinary way ; 
| but it is occasionally mixed with milk. It 
has all the effects of tea, and probably con- 


in Spain,” says Humboldt, “who, for half a} tains the principle of theine, as well as the 
century had retained the monopoly of Loxa| cocoa-leaf of Upper Peru. The notion of 
bark, tried hard to depreciate that of New| intoxicating qualities in yerva is fanciful. 
Grenada and Southern Peru, They found | It will affect people of weak nerves, as strong 
complaisant botanists who, by  raising| tea does, but not otherwise. Chinese tea is 
varieties to the rank of species, proved that | carefully packed in leaf tin; that of Paraguay 


the barks of Peru were specifically different | is enclosed in bags of dry hide, in large quan- 


from those which grew round Santa Fé. 
Medical men followed the pope’s example by 
drawing lines of demarcation on the map, 
and maintained that no effective bark could 
grow beyond a certain degree of latitude in 
the northern hemisphere. So great was the 
influence of this mercantile trick, that, at Cadiz, 
bya royal order, they burnt a large quantity 
of the best orange bark, gathered at the 
king’s expense, while all the Spanish military 
hospitals were suffering from a scarcity of 
the precious drug. <A portion of the bark 
devoted to the flames was secretly pur- 
chased at Cadiz by some English merchants, 
and sold in London at a very high price.” 
Thus, for more than a century, Europe ob- 
tained Peruvian bark only through the 
medium of Spanish commerce directed by the 
Jesuits. The consequence was, that some 
doctors rejected it, because it was a nameless 
novelty, shrouded in mystery; while the 
English physicians would have nothing to do 
with a powder prepared by the diabolical 
art of the Jesuits, for the purpose of killing 
heretics, instead of curing them of fever. 
Nevertheless, the use of bark was spread in 
France by an Englishman, after whom it 
was called Talbot’s Remedy, although scorned 
by the French faculty. The benefit derived 
from it by Louis the Fourteenth, was sutti- 
cient to bring it into fashion, although sold 
at enormous prices, The king purchased the 


tities, It is carried to Buenos Ayres, by 
land or river, twelve hundred miles. Some 
years back, M. Hervé, an artist, returning 
from Buenos Ayres, brought with him a 
sample of yerva, which was sold retail, on 
Ludgate Hill, for about four shillings per 
pound, and was much liked by many people. 
It is probable that, under favourable circum- 
stances, it might be imported here at from 
about sixpence to ninepence per pound ; and 
it would be a very useful addition to our 
| stock of infusion-making materials. I should 
like to try the effects of maté, some stormy 
winter’s night, with a good fire, the curtains 
close drawn, and a tresh stock of uncut 
periodicals on the table. Or, some bold un- 
prejudiced queen of the drawing-room might 
create a sensation in the tea-drinking world, 
by inviting her friends to a maté party. 
Economic Botany helps us with the informa- 
tion that the famous Paraguay tea—almost as 
extensively used in South America as bohea 
is here—is no true tea, but a kind of holly, as 
its scientific name, Ilex Paraguensis, implies. 
Economie Botany tells us whither to send for 
it, presents us with a woodcut of the foliage, 
and exhibits to us maté cups and tubes, 
used in drinking the infusion. 

Not quite ten years since, it occurred 
to the director of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Kew, that a brick structure, vacated there, 
might be made a place of deposit for all kinds 
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You learn that the Larix Europea fur- 


of useful and curious vegetable products, 


which neither the living plants of the garden 
nor the specimens in the Herbarium could 
exhibit. Such a collection promised to 
render great service to the manufacturer, 
the druggist, the dyer, the weaver, the 
cabinet-maker, and to artisans of every de- 
scription. Here they might find what hitherto 
they had often sought in vain—at least a 
truthful clue to, and some reliable informa- 


nishes Venice turpentine ; the Abies excelsa, 
Burgundy pitch; and the Pinus palustris, 
American turpentine. About gum Arabic, 
if you are likely to travel in the East, you 
'may possibly help us to further information, 
‘For your guidance you had better look at 
the samples, from various species of acacia, 
no doubt, but of which the source has pro- 
| bably in few instances, save where there are 





tion respecting, the raw materials used or ; names attached, been correctly traced as de- 
useable in their respective trades, correctly |rived from Acacia Arabica. The several 
named, and accompanied by some account of !specimens of gum resins, Animi and Copals, 
their history, origin, and native country.!the origin of which is not known, are so 
The useful hint was carried out, and the|many advertisements entreating you to help 
country now possesses an admirable, though} them to find their next of kin. Your kind 
still adolescent Museum of Economic Botany. | assistance is also requested to discover the 
Complete it never can be, until all the|outward semblance of the trees which cut 
vegetable treasures of the globe are tho-!up well into ornamental woods, and die 
roughly ransacked, and are applied to every | worth a deal of money. Other disconsolates 
purpose of which they are capable. in search of relatives are the gamboges, valu- 

Such a museum is, in principle, a standing | able to painters and pill-makers. Droll, that 
armed manifestation against the aggressions! patent medicines from unidentified trees 
and intolerance of all sorts of selfish mys-|should decorate our interiors with brilliant 
tification and humbug. Join the crowd who| yellow! Pipe or Siam gamboge is supposed 
throng the rooms any summer's afternoon, | to be derived from Garcinia Cochinchinensis ; 
and you will see whether or no the public! lump gamboge, from Ceylon, is said to drop 
sympathise with the resolve to make the!from Gambogia Gutta. A more intimate 
results of botanical study available to all the! acquaintance with the gamboge family is 
world, Quackery is here delightfully un-! manifestly desirable, seeing that several of 
veiled. Where—oh where !—are the Reva-|its members, as the Mangosteen, bear fruit 
lenta estates on which grows the Revalenta' reckoned by travellers the most delicious in 
Arabica? Alas! they have been absorbed|the world, and worth the journey from 
and annexed to the territories of John Bar-| England to the Malay Archipelago to taste 
leyeorn and Jean Raisin, Wherever will! them, unless his Grace of Northumberland 
= the Ervum lens, a plant which furnishes! will save you the trouble by asking you 
entil meal or flour of lentils, there are the/| to favour him with acall at Sion. But, doubt 


Revalenta estates! Enormous monopolies in|and uncertainty are the exceptions here— 
certain materials and drugs have long been| precise information is the leading principle. 
sustained by the concealment of the plants} Lo! the Chinese grass-plant (from which you 
from which they are derived. Instances will| have the fibre or raw material, and the 
occur to every one connected with arts and; manufactured cloth displayed) is no grass, 


manufactures. It is desirable for the public 
ood, that such tricks of trade should be ren- 
ered impossible; and, in Sir William 
Hooker’s museum, we have often the article 
roduced labelled with a reference to its 
iving secreter in the garden or the hot- 
houses. The visitor receives twofold gratifi- 
cation and redoubled instruction if, after his 
walk amidst the plants, with their several 
vegetable forms freshly imprinted on his mind, 
he can enter an adjacent building, contem- 
plate their products, and see the uses which 
man derives from them. 

To begin with an instance of manifold 
utility, you may inspect with your own 
proper eyes the food and raiment, the milk, 
the oil, the toddy, the cups and bowls, the 
cordage, brushes, mats—in short, the three 
hundred and fifty-six articles—as many as 
there are days in the year—afforded by the 
common cocoa-nut tree. It is difficult to say 
what it does not afford. 

“ The Indian nut alone 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and pan, 
Boat, cable, sail and needle, all in one,” 


be in reality a nettle. The wood of which 
cedar pencils are made is not cedar, but 
Juniperus Bermudiana, and frequently J. 
Virginiana. That powerful and much- 
abused perfume, the essential oil of bergamot 
does not come from the odoriferous-leaved 
herbaceous plant so common in rustic gar- 
dens, but from the pear-shaped fruit of the 
bergamot orange, Citrus Bergamica, whose 
fragrant rind is often made into boxes, 
Would you believe that syrup of capillaire is 
prepared from hair? It is, though—that is, 
from maiden-hair fern, Crab oil comes from 
no crustacean living, but from the seeds of 
Cazapa Guianensis. It burns well, but the 
Indians smear their persons with it, as its 
excessive bitterness repels insects. (Mem.: 
to store your travelling dressing-case with a 
bottle-full.) The beautiful substance called 
Chinese rice- paper is under no obligations what- 
ever to rice, being the exquisite pith ofa new 
plant of the ivy family, Aralia papyrifera, only 
found in Formosa, for the knowledge, and for 
living plauts of which, we are mainly indebted 
to Sir John Bowring. What a cunning mis- 
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leader is the name Chinese rice-paper, half 
true and half false—good for the China, but 
bad for the rice. The last-mentioned dis- 
covery is only one of the many instances 
of the origin and history of commercial vege- 
table products, of which we should yet have 
remained in utter ignorance but for the 
formation of this garden and the museum. 

The Doum Palm of Upper Egypt, remark- 
able for its singularly forked stems—other 
palms have unbranched stems— resembles 
that respected animal Saint Martin’s donkey, 
by gratuitously presenting us with ginger- 
breads. The dena of gingerbread reminds 
us that the gentry of Madeira and Rio 
Janeiro indulge in tooth-picks of orange-tree 
wood, extending the use of the same to 
walking-canes, both which are displayed for 
our admiration. Picture to yourself a village 
urchin caught robbing an orange orchard, 
and receiving his punishment in the shape of 
whacks from a portion of the tree of evil ! 

Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, by their col- 
lection of preserved fruits, make one envy 
the young hero who, while he sate in a 
corner, had full liberty to put in his thumb 
and pull out a plum. But when maid- 
servants or pages are incorrigible in tasting 
the jam and honey with their fingers, strong- 
minded mistresses often cure them by mixing 
therewith a dust of jalap; accordingly, for 
our rescue from temptation here we are 
indebted to a religious sect in the United 
States, denominated the United Society, or 
more commonly, the Shakers. They have 
sent an extensive collection of their native 
and cultivated herbs, compressed into oblong 
cakes ; which preparations are highly valued 
throughout the States, and constitute a great 
export trade. Do we ever swallow, without 
knowing it, anything made from these vege- 
table cakes? Ignorance, perhaps, is bliss. 
By the way, frugal housewives in Sumatra 
use prepared coffee-leaves instead of the 
berry ; they really do contain caffeine, and 
make a drink that is better than no coffee 
at all. One would think that the great 
object in knowing Cocculus Indicus, or 
Indian berries, by sight, would be to avoid 
them; but we don’t avoid them. Two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-nine bags, 
each of one hundredweight, are annu- 
ally imported. What for? Cola-nuts, from 
the west coast of Africa, have a pleasant, 
bitter taste, and are much esteemed by the 
negroes as promoting digestion ; they also 
prevent sleep, and are used by the native 
watchmen to keep themselves awake. These 
nuts are likely to come into general use on 
occasions which it is needless to specify. 
Finally, we have vegetable bellows made of 
the leaves of a tree, besides lace-trees, wax- 
trees, sack-trees, and cow-trees, There are 
even drum-trees, 

The happy Hookerian idea received a great 
development, first from our Crystal Palace 
Exhibition and still more from the Paris 
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Exposition last year. At the breaking up of 
the former, the museum received numerous 
additions; amongst others, the noble col- 
lection of Scottish agricultural products, 
formed at a vast expense by Messrs. Peter 
Lawson and Company, of Edinburgh. At 
Paris, one of the leading features were the 
trophies, combining the provductions of a 
country into one artistic group. Thus, the 
Low Countries built a trophy of native and 
colonial produce on a pedestal of ornamental 
bamboo-work. By far the most interesting 
of these were the collections and the trophies 
from Algeria. If England only had a colony 
like Algeria, no further from her shores than 
the breadth of the Mediterranean! That 
Algeria should scarcely be better known to 
Englishmen than the Mare Mortuum in the 
moon! The multitude of the objects thence 
derived precludes all attempt at selection. 
There were models in wax of the fruits of 
Algeria: Le vaquois, Pandanus odoratis- 
simus ; the bread-fruit, Artocarpus integri- 
folia ; the anatomy and mode of germination 
of the cocoa-nut, life-size. There were black 
pepper, tamarinds, China guava, Savannah 
guava, psidium pomiferum, and cloves ; 
quinces, almonds, cones of the Araucaria 
excelsa, aubergines, or the edible fruits of 
egg-plants, in varieties, tobacco, fruits of 
opuntias, or prickly pears, in varieties, 
madder-roots like worn-out whip-thongs, 
cotton, glorious onions, Madagascar bamboos 
grown at Béne, plums, apples (including a 
quite white apple, the pomme d’Astracan), 
| sweet potatoes, pears, and pastéques, or 
water-melons, grown with and without irri- 
gation. Other products of Algeria were, 
paste for paper-making, from sundry native 
textile plants ; bullrush leaves, rubbed and 
bruised so as to show their fibres, one leaf 
making quite a web; Phormium tenax, or 
New Zealand flax ; paper made with indige- 
nous textile plants without the slightest 
mixture of rags ; dyers’ carthamus ; Chinese 
rice, from the government nursery at Bone ; 
various grains ; the Caladium esculentum of 
Jamaica; lentils, sorghos, and silk ; cloth 
made of the fibres of Musa textilis ; all sorts 
of maize ; an edible lichen, Lecanora esculenta, 
and grey flour obtained from the same; the 
wood of the Algerian cork-tree, polished ; 
Thuya articulata, a beautiful wood, giving a 
resin called sandaraque, with dried specimens 
of the foliage. Very instructive objects were 
woods for ‘building and other purposes, ex- 
hibited with the bark on. 

But, the great point is, that many of 
these things are now our own to enjoy 
and study, as will be seen from Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker’s report. “The Museum had 
already become, even before the close of 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, inconveni- , 
ently crowded by the accession of new con-' 


tributions, and a considerable amount of them 
had to be temporarily accommodated in the 
temples andin sheds, A vote for an addi- 
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tional museum was therefore submitted to looking Capri, is fiercer, hotter, more intole- 
and sanctioned by Parliament. An additional | rable than it is ever found on the mainland, 
opportunity of acquiring valuable collections The very waters flowing into those creeks 
was afforded last summer, when I was sum- and bays add to the warmth, as if the great 
moned by the French Imperial Commission sea had been long upon the boil, and 
to take an active part in the jury of the, poured its hissing contents into the crevices 
second class at the great Paris Exhibition. | of the shore. But, when twilight comes, when 
That class, mainly relating to vegetable pro- the first sound of the rising breeze is heard 
ducts, offered the very objects most requisite | among the olives—when the sky ceases to be 
to enrich our collection. A grant of two!unendurable to the eye, and a soft veil 
hundred pounds was accordingly obtained | gradually envelopes its expanse, making its 
from the ‘Treasury, to be expended in pro-| blue more deep, and showing the faint, white 
curing such articles as were most important) stars in its upper portion, while its skirts are 
to the Kew Museum, while the president of| still bright with the last rays of the sun— 
the Board of Trade liberally offered to ex-| then, all of a sudden, the spell that seems to 
pend an equal amount. ‘Thus provided, and|keep man and bird and beast immovable, 
further assisted by the several officers of the | is removed, and voices are heard in all the 
Science and Art Department of the Board|little gardens along the coast; boats flit 
then in Paris, and enriched by numerous | ghost-like — but filled with music —from 
donations from many exhibitors, forty-eight! point to point. As night comes on darker 
large cases were transmitted to Kew. They and darker, but never so dark in that region 
contained vegetable products, many of them | of pellucid atmosphere as we experience in 
very rare and valuable, from Algeria, Aus-|the north,—greater and greater grow the life 
tralia, Austria, the East Indies, France, the | and motion, till when the midnight hour is 





Grand Duchy of Hesse, Jamaica, Mauritius, 
Norway, Prussia, Sardinia, Sweden, Tuscany, 
the United States, Tasmania, Victoria, Wur- 
temburg, and other places. All have arrived 
in safety, and their contents will go far 
towards filling up the surplus space in the 
new museum. 

“To say that this collection of vegetable 
products is unrivalled, is saying little, and 
no more than might have been asserted while 
the museum was quite in its infancy, since 
nothing of the same instructive kind had ever 
been attempted. Ours is the gratification of 
having set the example, which is now being 
followed in several of our colonies, Jamaica, 
Demerara, Melbourne, &c. The East India 
Company is forming a similar museum in 
London, at Calcutta, and at Madras ; another 
has been attached to the Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, anda Museum of Applied Science 
has been recently founded at Liverpool.” 

One fact must not be omitted. The total 
number of visitors to Kew last year was 
three hundred and eighteen thousand, eight 
hundred and eighteen ; their conduct is de- 
scribed as being the subject of great satis- 
faction. Indeed, such acts of impropriety as 
are occasionally committed are plainly de- 
scribed as belonging more frequently to the 
well-dressed than to the lower classes, 


A SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 


Nogopy who ever experienced them can 
forget the broiling days tor which the islands 


of the Mediterranean are famous. Whether 
it is that their soil is generally bare and 
xocky, and thus reflects the heat in an intense 
degree, or from some other cause, there is no| 
doubt of the fact that an August sun in any | 
of these numerous floating paradises, from 


the kingdom-like Majorca to the shirt-stud- 


sounded from the distant church-tower, the 
gay assemblages, uniting from the different 
retreats where they have spent their even- 
ing, take their homeward way to the city, 
mingling their groups along the road, joining 
in choral songs, and forming a sort of irre- 
gular procession. It is very much the fashion 
to look upon all foreigners as undomestic, 
and therefore unaddicted to the home virtues. 
A family in an English village sits round the 
fire every month of the year, except from the 
end of August till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, has the candles lighted at six or seven 
o'clock, tea brought in at eight, the children 
helped in their lessons and set for hours to 
torture the broken-winded piano in the school- 
room. The wife is busy looking over the 
clothes brought home from the wash, the 
husband is deep and sulky over yesterday’s 
Times, the front-door is locked, the servants 
all silent in the kitchen; a visitor at that 
hour would frighten them out of their wits— 
an open-window would terrify them into 
consumption. They have it all to themselves, 
and get dreadfully tired of this invariable 
happiness by the time the clock strikes ten, 
and away,they go to bed, to rise, perhaps, 
with a headache next morning ; to see, cer- 
tainly, either clouds or rain, and to make up 
their minds to go eight miles to a dull and 
formal dinner (for isn’t it a pleasant neigh- 
bourhood and full of society ?) to which they 
have been invited three weeks before, and 
for which they must give a return-enter- 
tainment in the course of two or three 
months, 

But the French! but the Italians! O, 
they are an undomestic people. They have no 
idea of the sanctities of home—they neglect 
their wives—they deceive their husbands— 
they dislike their children—they have no 
Christianity,—no coal fires—no feelings of 
honour—no under-done roasts of beef. Ah, 
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John ! how little you know of foreigners ! 











a 
————_—__ 


—how little you know of yourself ! 

Some seventy years ago—a year or two is 
of no consequence—in one of those islands I 
have spoken of, a family party was assembled 
which it would have been impossible for the 
most morose and _ parochial-minded of 
Englishmen to behold without delight. It 
was in a vineyard, or an enclosed space of 
ground rejoicing in that name, but no longer 
deserving it by any of the fruits it contained ; 
for the terraces, on which, in ancient days 
when it had been a dependency of a convent 
of Cordeliers, the vines were planted, step 
above step and hid the face of the steep! 
escarped rock which formed the northern! 
limit of the domain, had been turned to more; 
ignoble use. They were planted with yt 
tables of a humble order; and over all the 
surface of the cliff were innumerable wild 
flowers of every shape and hue. The level 
expanse of the ground was laid out in eet 
cut grass, intersected with long, straight! 
walks, while the trees and hedges which} 
formed the boundaries were cut in fantastic} 
shapes ; great peacocks expanded their crests | 
in yew; and an immense beech-dromedary 
showed by its double hump that Buffon had} 
not been studied in vain. All was delight-| 
fully artificial as gardens and _pleasure-| 
grounds always ought to be. If you want} 
unassisted nature, go where she is left alone, 
—-if you want an imitation of nature or 
fictitious wildernesses, prepared irregularities, 
carefully planned negligences, you are quite; 
welcome to your fancy, but I trust you wili| 
fill your dessert-dishes with wax-peaches and 
drink gooseberry-champagne. Everything in 
the little territory I describe bore evidence 
of the hand of man; there was gravel on the 
walks, there were steps to the declivities; the 
alleys were as much the work of the gardener 
as the bower, where the family sat, was 
of the carpenter. And the family was 
artificial, too. Tailors had made their clothes 
—nilliners had made their dresses. And 
their bonnets—but they wore no bonnets. 
The mother and her three fair daughters 
trusted equally to the profusion of their long- 
flowing, betrauleuned locks ; only on the 
head of the matron somebody had placed aj 
wreath of white roses, which she wore as if 
it had been a coronet of gold, and with a look 
and a smile rewarded her husband for his 
attention, and rewarded him still more by 
the increase it gave to her beauty. The pair 
sat in the arbour above alluded to, and 
watched with delighted eyes the gam- 
bols of the merry boys and girls who 
formed themselves in graceful groups, or re- 
presented the statues they were acquainted 
with on the level green. 

“Lina has the finest figure,” said the hus- 
band. 

“But Paola the most flexible face and 
exquisite attitude,” said the mother. 


Then | 
she added, addressing the young people, | 


“Geronymo of my heart, where is your | 
| 


brother Giuseppe ?” 

“O mamma !” said the boy addressed, and 
standing still in the position of the Apollo 
watching the fated arrow’s deathful flight, 
“he is not in good humour to-day. Mucius 
— got wrathful, and has wounded his 

ead.” 

“Mucius Sczvola has always his hand in 
the fire, my angel,” said the husband, frown- 
ing. “He brings nothing but discomfort 
hither when he comes home.” 

“Giuseppe was wrong, depend on it,” re- 
plied the wife. “Come hither, Giuseppe,” 
she continued, as another boy, taller and 
stouter than the rest, entered the garden, 
and strolled up towards the green. “ See is 
this, my son? Mucius has been fierce, they 
tell me. Tell me how he hurt you, my 
child.” 

The boy was silent for awhile. <A fine- 
featured, good-natured looking boy he was, 
though at the present moment a cloud of ill- 
humour darkened his brow. 

“What had you done, Giuseppe? You 
know that Mucius loves you better than all 
his brothers. You must have offended him, 
I fear.” 

“Really, madame,” interposed the father, 
“you will excuse me for suggesting that this 
is scarcely the tone in which to speak of a 
furious, ill-tempered——” 

“Carlo, my beloved !” replied the mother, 
putting her beautiful hand upon her hus- 
band’s mouth. “You know how dear they 
all are to me. I shall scold poor Sczevola if 
he is to blame: but let us hear.” 

“Mamma,” said the boy, “I knew not that 
I was trespassing, when to-day at matin- 
chime, I passed in the outer field that leads 
from this to the abbot’s farm ; but Mucius, 
when I stepped over a little ditch—which, 
indeed, I scarcely saw in the ground—called 
me several disagreeable names—in French, 
too—and threw stones at me for trenching on 
his glacis. One struck me just above the 
ear, and he told me to hang out a flag. I 
luckily had a white handkerchief about my 
neck ; but before [ could unwind it, a storm 
of stones came pouring on my body, and a 
big one hit me on the right cheek. You see 
how large the lumps are still.” 

“But you shouldn’t have gone near his 
glacis.” 

“Really, madame,” again interposed the 
father, “ you will forgive me for saying, that 
whatever Mucius Sczevola—I hate the affected 
name—may do, you instantly take his part. 
Iam e 

“O my father!” cried Giuseppe, alarmed 
at the anger shown by the gentleman ; 
“think not of it on my account. My brother 
must have his way. I dare say I was to 
blame, but now I am quite recovered. Ho! 
Paolina dearest! Come, let us do the Sybil 
and the Priest. The moon is delightful 
now.’ 





| 
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 ‘Paolina took the position of the inspired! people will bi took the position of the inspired 
pythoness with lips apart, and eyes upraised, 
and robe trimmed loosely upon her leg ; while 
Giuseppe, bent on one knee, seemed to listen 
for the first words of the oracle in wondering 
expectation. 

The other children applauded, and led the 
performers in triumph to receive the parents’ 
approbation. 

“But you have said nothing, my beautiful 
prophetess,” said the admiring mother. 
“Feel you no inspiration settling on your 
heart and opening bright views of the 
future ?” 

“Speak, Paoletta of my soul!” exclaimed 
Giuseppe, again putting himself in a posture 
of expectatien. “Speak! We listen for 
your accents as the oracles of fate.” 

Some strange fancy took possession of the 
girl. Her dark olive complexion glowed 
with some irrepressible thought ; her eyes— 
the most beautiful eyes in the world—for a 
moment swam in tears. 

“Yes, mother, most loved, most precious ! 
how often have I felt in reality the impulse of 
the divine afflatus! Phoebus Apollo!” she 
cried, placing herself as before, and waiting, 
“rapt, inspired,” to hear the whisperings of the 
god, “ fill your votary with truthful words— 
— to her eyes the scenes of coming years. 

a! he comes! he comes! I feel his breath 
upon my cheek !—his lips are opening ! 
Hark ! 

“Really madame, you will forgive me for 
suggesting,” interposed the father, trying in 
vain to conceal his gratification at the 
beauty and elegance of his child, “for re- 
minding you that these theatrical displays 
are of evil tendency. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised | to see our Paolinetta figurante at an 
opera.” 

“ At an opera, father mine?” exclaimed 
the indignant py thoness ; “the priestesses of 
Delphi never dance !” 

“You are too harsh, my Carlo,” said the 
mother. “ Let them have their play. How 
magnificently she stands! What an air !— 
what a shape!” 

“Priestess of the coming time!” said 
a still kneeling, and speaking in a 
low, emn voice, “permit a worshipper of 
the ‘god you serve to ask you a question about 
himself.” 

“ Ask!” said Paolina, in a raised tone, and 

ed upward. 

“Shall I all my life live in this dark spot, 
and rise, as the highest point of my career, to 
be a learned gentleman at the bar?” 

The young people all gathered round with 
smiling faces—which, however, they managed 
to reduce to the solemnity necessary for so 
= an occasion, when the beautiful sybil 


2 You will plead, brother mine, but in the 
courts of kings. You will defend the cause 


of a nation. You will denounce the tyranny 
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people will bless you for your efforts in their 
cause, and you shall be crowned——” Here 
she aused for want of a word, 

ith a fool’s cap,” suggested the father, 
. and Paolina shall find you ‘the bells. Cease, 
my foolish children ! ” 

“Nay, Carlo, let them go on,” said the 
mother. “He shall be crow ned, you say, 
dread priestess ?” 

“T have said.” 

“Well,” said Giuseppe, rising, “it is some- 
thing to have one’s fortune told, ‘when it ends 
in a royal diadem. ’Tis better than a lawyer's 
hood.” 

“Don’t let Mucius Sceevola hear your 
majesty’s rejoicing,” said the father. “ He is 
not much addicted to crowned heads. I 
wonder, by the bye, what detains the Roman 
regicide all this time.” 

“He went out with his uncle the abbé for 
a day on the water,” replied the lady. 
“They will soon be back, for I hear the 
church clock strike ten.” 

“And me, sister pythoness!” cried the 
youngest of ‘the group—a little boy with a 
great family likeness to his elder brother, 
but rather spoilt and selfish. While he 
spoke his mouth was filled with a morsel of 
ham and bread, which he had surreptitiously 
seized from the plate upon the table in the 
arbour. 

“What naughty little applicant is this as 
inquired the priestess. “No answer can be 
given to greedy little pilferers. Away!” 

But the boy swallowed the stolen mouthful 
at the risk of strangulation, and insisted. 

“Tell me what Iam to be; you have told 
Giuseppe.” 

“You are a greedy worshipper, and can 
get but a poor response. But let this be a 
comfort to you. You shall reign over a 
region of hams; so your rank will be as 
high as Giuseppe’s.’ 

% And a better kingdom a great deal,” 
said the gratified little “potentate, rising and 
clapping his hands. “Giuseppe is only’ to be 
a pleader, and be crowned, papa says, with a 
paper crown ; but I am to be a real monarch 
of hams, and won't I eat the delicious food 
all day! » 

“And I, my sister?” cried another fair 
and graceful g girl, kneeling like the rest. 

“Q! you are so fond of shows and dances 
and maccaroni, my best Lina, and are so idle 
and 80 gay, you will be queen of the laz- 
zaroni.” 

“Forgive me, dearest spouse,” said the 
gentleman once more, “for observing that 
the perpetual hankering after great dignities 
will be very injurious to their future repose. 
How will they contentedly accommodate 
themselyes to their rank in life—barristers, 
physicians, soldiers, and wives of simple 
landowners or members of our municipality, 
if their heads are filled with visions of king- 
ships and queenships, even if their subjects 


of your master—of your benefactor. A whole! are only hams and maccaroni ?” 
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“Tt will not injure them at all, my 
dearest. Pray let them proceed. And your- 
self, sweet pythoness,” continued the mother 
—“does Apollo lift up the veil that covers 
your own achievement.” 

“Ta! what is’t that Isee? A palace in 
Rome ! — statues — columns — altars — pic- 
tures! Artists in the antechambers— 
sculptors in the studio! The very fate I 
dream of—the voice of the eternal city in 
my ears—the mirror of the Tiber before my 
eyes!” 

“ And your husband ?” inquired the father. 

“T see him not,” continued the priestess, in 
the full flow of vision. “ Hemust besomewhere, 
but my heart is so filled with other things 
there is no room for him—no, not a corner ! 
Isee St. Angelo; and the pope is coming 
forth at the great gate. He pauses when he 
reaches my palazzo; his attendants stop ; 
his holiness descends from his coach; he 
mounts the stair; he lifts me from my knee, 
and says, ‘Be blest, my daughter—sister of 
so many kings, you are also niece of a holy 
cardinal !’” 

A loud laugh interrupted the further 
revelation, and the pythoness dropped her 
petticoats to their full extent, and changed in 
a moment her voice and attitude. 

“So that’s the fate reserved for me?” 
exclaimed the abbé, who had entered unper- 
ceived by the garden steps, accompanied by 
Mucius Sezevola, who, however, stayed in the 
background and gazed into the sky, as if he 
were studying the moon. “And truly, 
Paolina the gipsy, it is a fortune greatly to 
be desired. Red stockings and high-heeled 
shoes are a very becoming wear when a man 
happens to have a handsome foot and a well- 
formed leg.” 

“But where have you been all day?” 
inquired the lady. “We have expected you 
here some hours ago.” 

“QO! sister of the dark eyes, gracious and 
kind!” answered the priest, “we have had 
an adventure. Come hither, majestic Scsevola, 
the enemy of kings, and tell your respected 
ancestress what mighty deeds you have ac- 
complished. Listen, children all, for Alneas 
is about to enchant the ears of the maternal 
Dido, and we must all keep silence—con- 
ticuere omnes.” 

Mucius Sceevola advanced to the front 
of the arbour. A young man of finely 
proportioned figure ; a face of correct and 
classical outline, with a mouth of almost 
feminine softness; a roundness of chin 
which might have been envied by Hebe, and 
eyes so dark, so deep, so noble in their ex- 
pression, that they would have been fitting 
instruments to threaten and command in the 
countenance of Jove himself. He was 
dressed in a green velvet jacket with wide 
sleeves, duet and filled in with pink satin ; 
wide trowsers-of a light colour extended 
only down to an inch or two below the knee, 


and ended in a profusion of red ribbons, | 
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which fluttered half-way to the ancle. His 
stockings were spangled with silver, and his 
shoes had silver buckles. 

“Your native dress,” said his mother, in a 
tone of joy, when she saw him. “Ah! how 
it gladdens my heart that you have not 
altogether deserted the costume of your 
youth!” 

Before the young man had time to reply, 
the priest broke forth : 

“"Tis by a special miracle the youth has 
any apparel at all. Some person unknown 
to us must have prayed to the Virgin, and 
she must have made Jiacinto the tailor 
forget to send home Giuseppe’s new suit ; 
for on landing on the quay, wet and 
torn F 

“ How’s that?” exclaimed the mother. 
“Were you wrecked in that little skiff, 
and dashed upon the rocks? O! tell 
me.” 

“Forgive me, dearest, for remarking,” 
said the more apathetic father, “that you 
only hinder the reverend brother from 
continuing his narrative. It is very good 
of the Virgin to think of Giuseppe’s 
clothes; but the tailor is an unpunctual 
knave.” 

“We were sailing, most excellent relatives, 
a good way from the land, when we encoun- 
tered a goodly ship which was proceeding on 
the voyage from our capital to the coast of 
France. There was music on board as we 
came near, and dancing upon the deck. As 
there was no wind, or very little, we stayed 
a long time by the vessel’s side ; and at last 
some of the party invited us to ascend and 
join in their enjoyment. We were on the 
point of doing so, when a nurse, of a very 
dark complexion—almost a black—strangely 
dressed, and looking directly under the influ- 
ence of the devil, held up a child in her 
arms, and leaned over the bulwarks to see 
how we achieved our ascent. But, at the 
moment of our touching the rope, a shriek 
from the demoniacal nursemaid—probably a 
Protestant from the wilds of Africa—at- 
tracted our attention. The ship had made a 
small lurch under a momentary puff of wind, 
and the baby had fallen into the sea. We 
heard it splash in the water and utter a faint 
scream. But the crew, far from jumping to 
the rescue, kept calling over the side, ‘ Be- 
ware, beware ! the shark is coming !” Mucius 
Sceevola saw a lady, tall and beautiful—the 
exact likeness of our Madonna of Griefs at 
the Augustin church—wringing her hands, 
and crying, ‘My child, my child !—will 
nobody save my child?’ and in an instant 
paddled our boat towards the scene of 
danger. We saw by a little ripple on the 
water a few yards off that the voracious 
monster was on its way to the same destina- 
tion ; and which should get first to the in- 
fant was now the question. The fish was 
more rapid—our boat was still ten feet from 
the struggling child; the shark’s jaws we 
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perceived were open; and in another mo- 


“Blessings on him!” exclaimed the 
mother. 

“ Sprang forward from the prow, clutched 
the prize in his hand, ordered me with the 
greatest coolness to keep beating the water 
all round him with the oar; he slapped the 
surface at the same time with his disengaged 
hand, and slowly—still eyeing the animal, 
which watched, but did not dare to touch him 
while in motion—he got to the side of the 
skiff. Then, raising his voice, he ordered 
the sailors to fire upon the enemy—not to 
mind hitting him, for the child by this time 
was safe under the gunwale; and the water 
was soon scattered into twenty little jets by 
the bullets that were aimed at the monster. 
A rope was thrown over; Mucius climbed 
up the ship’s side, and we soon got the baby 
lifted up also, for I held it in my arms while 
the latter part of the struggle was going on. 
And now the threatener of Porsenna must 
tell the rest of the story himself, for the 
supper looks delightful. — Halloa! that 
greedy little Geronymo has abstracted all 
the ham!” 

“TI knew if there was a noble thing to be 
done in the world,” said Giuseppe, embracing 
the hero of the adventure, “my brother was 
the man to do it.” 

The sisters all kissed him in turn. 

His brother also folded him in his arms. 

“And no kiss for me, my son?” said 
the mother, her eyes filled with tears of 
pride. 

“When they are all gone,” said Mucius, 
“T have to tell you more.” He looked as if 
he wished the party to disperse, and they 
rapidly withdrew. 

e threw himself on his knees before his 
mother, and placed his arms round her 
waist. 

“Mother of my soul,” he said, looking up 
in her face, “it is all true what my uncle the 
abbé has related, but he did not tell you—he 
could not tell you, what happened when I 
got upon the deck. There lay on one of the 
sofas a lady with the rescued infant on her 
breast. She is so beautiful, so tender, so 
noble, my sweet mother !—her voice reminded 
me ofyours. She thanked me with such eyes ! 
I know not if she gave utterance to her gra- 
titude in words; Sut she asked me who I 
was, that she might pray for me at morn and 
evening prayer. I told her all—I told her 
of you; and said if she would condescend to 
land, though only for an hour, that you 
would rejoice to see her. But she was on 
the way to France. She is a French- 
woman, mother, though she comes from 
some island far away in the great ocean; 
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but she says she will never forget me, and 
I—O! friend, dearer than all friends—I 
shall never forget her—no, never, never 
more !” 

“ How old is she, my son ?” 

“The beautiful have no yeara, I know 
not. In ancient times altars would have 
heen raised to her as Venus the pure and 
holy. In our days I must only look upon 
her as my protectress, I will pray to no 
created being but to her.” 

“Sister,” at this moment cried out the 
abbé, “are you coming home?” He put his 
head through an orifice in the hedge that 
divided them from the high-road. “ We’re 
waiting for you under the lime.” 

“And more, dear mother: she gave me a 
memorial. She took from her neck a locket. 
She says it contains the hair of herself and 
her two children. Look how beautiful 
it is. 

It was a small gold locket, surrounded 
with pearls, and coutaining a heart, in hair | 
of various colour. 

“Forgive me for remarking,” said the 
father, looking over the low space between 
the dromedary’s humps, “that the clock of | 
St. James rr I 

“The King of Westphalia, region of hams, | 
is erying for more pork!” exclaimed the | 
reverend uncle. “Quiet, Geronymo, you 
little beast !” | 

“Can you read the names upon the back ?” | 
continued Mucius. “The moon is for a 
moment obscured.” 

The mother tried to decipher the inscrip- | 
tion on the locket. 

“The Queen of Naples, realm of mac- 
caroni,” again ejaculated the priest, “is | 
afraid of catching cold. Bid them be quick, 
Paulina PP 

“Tsee—I see the words. They are only 
christian names. There are no surnames,” 
said the mother. 

“The Roman princess is gone on before,” 
once more intoned the abbé. “Go, Jerome, 
son of perdition ! run after Paulina.” 

“The names,” said the mother, “are 
Josephine, Eugene, Hortense.” 

“Forgive me for remarking,” said the 
father, making his appearance over the | 
tail of the peacock—‘“forgive me, Ma- | 
dame Buonaparte, if I press you to make 
haste.” 

“Come then, my Napoleon,” said the 
mother, “give me your arm, We shall hear 
more of Josephine ere long. Meanwhile to 
our house in Ajaccio.” 

“On the word of a priest,” cried the abbé, 
out of all patience, “I can assure you, Sister 
Letitia, that his Eminence Cardinal Fesch is 
absolutely starving. Come on, or I shall 
perish of hunger on the road.” 
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